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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five oogien, $3.75. 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 

r extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the Ul P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 


Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscri 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents eac 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, 
the names secured aré for not less than $1.00 each, 
por advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; brt at least 
half the names so secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts for Mone 
subscription money 





tions. 


We send no receipt for 


These terms apply both to the | 
To all other | 


or, say So in ordering, and your wishes | 


| The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
| The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
| American Bee-Keeper, 


| American Apiculturist, 





CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with 


Cio a 
Ss 


($1.00) 
(1.00) 
( -60) 
(1.00 
( .75) 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, ( .50) 

The British Bee Journal. 50) 

All of the above journals, 


SS5a8 


The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 


pos 
RS 


American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 

Farm Journal, 

Scientific American, 

Ohio Farmer, 

Country Gentleman, 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, 
Orchard and Garden, 


| Above Rates include all Postage in U. 8S. and Canada. } 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 


| South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 


; orto | 
yroviding that 


may retain 26 | 


he change of the date on the | 


little label shows you that the money has been | 
duly received, and credited. During December and | 


January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. If the label 
changed in six weeks write us, but don't write be- 
fore that time 


How to Send Money. 
our risk by P. O. order, 


You can send money at 


is not | 


express money-order, or | 


bank check or draft, and where none of these means | 


are available, by registered letter Money sent in 


any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange | 


or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. 1. Root 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you 
Our Responsibility. Although we do not 
advertisers, we take 
only responsible 


deal with our 
tion to admit 
umns. 


Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
per single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
issue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 

RATES. 


lto 2 insertions, per line.. 
8 to 

6 to 11 
12 to 17 
18 to 23 16c 
2% insertions .15¢ 


On from 38 to 7 inches space, 10 | per » line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 6 lines space, 5c per line more 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7; of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. 
an ad. that is “* 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 
pareil lines of spe. 


every precau- 
men in our col 


..19¢ 


ry ry on 


“ as “ 


oe “ “ 


than 


24 non- 


For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an | 


additional discount of 5 per cent. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


hold | 
ourselves responsible for losses that may occur in | 


.20¢ | 


.18¢ | 


17 | 


Remember that | 
displayed"’ may have only two or | 


liaand adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 








Adulterated Extracted Honey 


never 
of 
bears the 


labeled with the name and ad 
a BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
name of PACK- 
Comb honey can 
counterfeited or 


is 
dress 
all it 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. 
successfully 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


printed, 


some 


not be 


Pure 


bearing the name 
producer. Nothing 
that HONEY 
the bee-keeper 
for doing all 
label work in or 
the and we can 
Send for our special label 
free on applica 


and 
the 
prove 
as the of 
Our facilities 
honey 


ne atly 
ad sr of 
far to 


and 
goes 
HONEST 
himself. 
kinds of 


more 


so Is 


name 


one 


colors are best, 
do it cheap 
catalogue 


tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties Hav 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facilt 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam 
ples, free on application. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 


of samples, 
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Root’s Goods for the West. 


Bee=-Keepers of the West 


Should remember that we have established at Des Moines, Iowa. al 

WESTERN BRANCH where a full line of Bee-keepers’ Supplies ane; 
kept for sale. You can save time and freight by ordering from our: 
Western Branch. We have engaged Jos. Nysewander to take charge 
of this business, who will give all orders good, careful, and prompt at-"— 

tention. Send for his price list for “93. Address 





Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 


Be Aree 59 of =< KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 
OR eo KIN? ALDRESS LEAHY MFG. CO. Hiacinsvitte Mo. 
DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVES, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 





J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


Grin respomiin to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eagtern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 








be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, mn, N. Y. 


Bee - Keepers’ # Supplies veers #2 ne 


We are prepared to furnish bee- -keepers with suy- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates, Estimates gladly 
furnished, and correspondence solicited. Our goods 
on all first-class in quality and workmanship. a’ 
alogue rent free. Reference, First National Bank GOODS 
Sterling, Ml. SS pecan a 1-24d) OF AL KINDS. M AN SB) o) 5 N S 

« MeCU co.. 
Sterling. Hlinots. Please mention this paper. 
S'la responding to this advertisement mention Guxammes, ent ae a 


JENNIE ATCHLEY’ S HOME FALL" Eggs and Plants, Fowls, Poultry-books and 


Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo., 

will be at Greenville, Hunt County, Tex., in 1893, | 14tfdb Or, H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ready with queens again. 19tfdb Please mention this paper 
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\ STEEL WIRE NETTING and FENCING. 


BEE CULTURE Dec. 15. 


CALVANIZED AFTER BEING WOVEN. 


The cut above illustrates some of the many uses 
to which th}s wire netting and fencing may be put 
aboutthe home. You will notice back of the house 
a poultry-yard. Probably the greater part of the 
netting heretofore sold has been used for fencing 
poultry, and nothing can be devised that is cheap- 
er, better, or more durable. 

It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 cts. per rod 
for posts, staples, and all. It will last a lifetime, 
and never needs repairing, because it can’t get out 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will 





never rust. It is easily put up and taken down. It 
can not be blown down, as the wind goes right 
through it. On this account you don’t need very 
— posts where the fence is used for poultry on- 
ly. It does not keep out the light and fresh air, so 
needful to poultry. It is neat and ornamental, and | 
always looks well if properly put up. It is so invis- 
ible that fowls can not see the top, and will not fly | 
over. You can see inside as well as if there were no 
fence at all. 

But the uses of wire netting are becoming more 
and more diverse. If you wish to let poultry run, 
and have flower-beds, or choice crops that you wish 
to keep from them, all you need is some of the light- 
est netting, not over one to two feet wide, stretched 
around as shown in cut above. This can be attached | 
temporarily to light stakes, and quickly removed 
when desired. For holding up green peas and beans, | 
tomatoes, and other such crops, nothing could be | 
cheaper or more convenient than the light narrow 
netting, 12 or 18 inches wide. You notice, by table 
of prices below, that the light weight, No. 20, 2-inch 
mesh, is only 90c a roll, 150 ft. long, 12 in. wide. This 
is indestructible, and, if properly handled, can be 
used year after year, over and over again. You 
could not furnish any thing else half as good for 
the money; and the time of putting this up and tak- 
ing care of it again after the crop is gathered is in- 
significant compared with sticks or brush, or any 
thing else that can be used. | 

For stock fences the heavier weights are used, or 
the cottage fencing, which is extra heavy and well 
made. There area great many makes of netting 
and fencing, and it is needless to say that some are 
inferior to others. We still handle the G. & B. 
brand, the same as we have always sold since we be- 
gan selling this class of goods, because we believe 
it to be the best value for the money of any on the 
market. The goods for this year are better than 
ever; being made of stiff steel wire it will not kink | 
and get out of shape so easily. Our contract for 
the coming year enables us to make very low prices. 
The 3-inch mesh we are able to offer at about 44 less | 
than last year, and other sizes over 10 per cent 
lower, or as low as we have ever been able to sell it | 
before. 


A. I. ROOT, = = 





COTTAGE GATES. 


There are many sizes of these gates, made with 
plain and ornamental top, all of which, with many 
other interesting things, are listed in our 28page 
netting and fencing catalogue, mailed on applica- 
tion. Gates like above, 3 feet wide, are worth $2.'s' 
each, 3 feet high; $2.85 for 3} feet high, and $3.00 for 
4 feet, including latch and hinges; with plain top, 
30c each less. We do not keep these in stock, but 
ship from New York orChicago. This isalso true of 
most of the netting and fencing listed below. We 
have in stock at Medina all widths of 2-inch No. 19. 
Everything else listed below will be shipped from 
New York or Chicago. 

We are prepared to make special low prices to 
dealers, and those who buy in large quantities. On 
goods shipped from New York or Chicago we must 


| add 25 cts. for cartage on each shipment, large or 


small. When you pick out from the table what you 


| want, and deduct the discount for quantity, if 5 
| rolls or more are ordered. then add 25 cents for cart- 


age. The following table gives our net price per 


| roll of all sizes, in lots of from 1 to 5 rolls. On orders 


for 5 rolls, deduct 5 per cent; 10 rolls, 10 per cent; 25 
rolis or more,15 per cent. Less than full rolls or 
parts of rolls cost double the full roll price, because 
of trouble of unrolling, measuring, etc. Always 


| order full rolls if possible. 


—Size— | Price 1 roll 150 ft. long and fol’ wing widths. 
2 '\sE 1218/2 30 36 42 48 6 7 

= As in.} in.j in.) in. | in. | in. | in. | in. | in. 

in 20 390135180 225 270 815 3 60 450 5 40 
* 19 1 201 802 40 3 00 8 60 4 2 4 80 600 7 20 
3° 18 1502 25300 38 75 450 5 25 600 7 50 900 
eg 7 1902 83 80 475 5 70 6 6 7 60 9 5011 40 


3° 14 2503 755 00 6 25 7 50 8 7510 0012 5015 00 
2% QW, 901 851 80 225 27 315 3 60 450 5 40 
2** 19 1 001 50/2 00 2 50 3 00 3 50, 4 00 5 00 6 00 
2** 18 |1 301 95:2 60 3 25 390 4 55 5 20 6 50 7 80 
2** 17 1 702 55/38 40 425 5 10 5 95 6 80 8 5010 20 
2“ | 16 2 103 154 20 5 25 6 30 7 35) 8 4010 50.12 60 
2° 15 2 904 355 80 7 25 8 7010 15 11 6114 5017 40 
1% 2 1201 802 40 300 3 60 4 20 480 6 00 7 20 
1% | 19 |1 40:2 10/2 80 3 50 4 20 4 90) 5 60 700) 8 40 
1% 18 1 802 70/3 60 450 5 40 6 80 7 20 9 0010 80 
1% 619 2 20/3 30/4 40 5 50 6 60 7 T] 8 8011 00:18 20 
1 **| 20 |2 40:3 60/4 80 6 00 7 20 8 40 9 6012 00/14 40 
1 ** | 19 |2 80/4 20/5 60, 7 00 & 40 9 8011 20 14 00,16 80 
1‘ 18 |3 30/4 95/6 60) 8 25) 9 9011 55/13 20.16 50/19 80 
% | 20 3 60/5 40/7 20; 9 00.10 80 12 60:14 40 18 00/21 60 
% | 19 '4 30 8 6010 7512 90 15 05:17 20.21 50:25 80 


X or Linch staples for above, l5c per lb. 
28-page netting and fencing catalogue free on re- 
quest. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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CITY MARKETS. 

ALBANY.—Honey.—We have received up to date 
3228 cases of comb, and 225 bbls., kegs, and tin | 
packages of extracted honey, and have buta very | 
small stock of either at present on hand. After the | 
holidays the demand for comb honey usually drops 
right off, and extracted begins to move treaty: but 
this season extracted began to sell early; and at 
present, stock on hand is already quite small, which | 
would indicate higher prices later on. Comb, sell- 
ing slowly at 14@16 for white clover; 9@10 for 
buckwheat. Large sections, Ic per Ib. less. Ex- | 
tracted, light, 8@9; dark, 7@s8. | 

Dec. 10. CHAs. MCCULLOCH & Co., 
393-397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





New YorK.—Honey.—Demand for comb honey 
slacking off a little; supply sufficient for demand. 
We quote as follows: 1-ib., fancy, 15@I17; fair, 
12@14; 2-lb., fancy, 183@14; fair, 10@12; 1-lb. buck- 
wheat, 10@11; 2-lb.,9. Extracted, clover and bass- 
wood, 8@9; buckwheat, 6@7; Southern, per gal., | 
68@75. Beeswax, 26@28. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 


Dec. 8. 110 Hudson St., New York. 


Boston.—Honey.—Comb honey is selling slow— | 
very much slower than we like to have it; and it is 
our experience that, when we start honey at a high | 
price, it sells hard right through the season. We 
quote you our market nominally, at 17@18c for best 
white honey, 1-lb. sections. Extracted, 8@9. 

Beeswax.—None on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 9. 


KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—The demand is fair for 
comb, and good for extracted. We quote: Comb, 
1-lb., white, 16@17; amber, 12@15; extracted, white, 
7%; amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 22@25. 

CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., | 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 8. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—Fair demand for choice 
clover, 1-lb., at 14@15; 2-lb., 18@14. Buckwheat 1-lb. 
paper caps wanted. Buckwheat selling at 9@10%, 
aceording to quality and style. Beeswax.—There is | 
no change. THURBER-WHYLAND CoO., 

Dec. 8. New York. 





BUFFALO.—Honey.—Choice clover honey is selling 
in our market at present at 15@16; No. 2 grade, 
11@13; buckwheat, 9@10, less our commission. Our 
market is light, and, no doubt, liberal amounts 
could be handled here satisfactorily. 

BATTERSON & Co., 

Dee. 7. 167, 169 Seott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CuicaGao.—Honey.—Arrivals are equal to the de- 
mand, and there is quite a little that is not up to 
good grade that sells slowly. Best white comb 
brings 18c. Extracted, 6@9. Beeswax, 22@25. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

Dec. 7. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Tl 








CINCINNATI.—Honey.—Demand is fair for extract- 
ed and comb honey, witha fair supply. Good ex- 
tracted honey brings 6@8 on arrival. Best white 
comb honey, 14@16 ina jobbing way. Beeswar is 
in fair demand; arrivals good. It brings 22@25 for 
good to choice yellow on arrival. 

CHuas. F. Mura & Son, 

Dec. 7. Cincinnati, O. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—A No. 1 white honey in 1-lb. 
sections, 15; No. 2,12. Market slow and well filled 
up. Beeswasr, 22@24. Demand good. 

REYNOLDs & WILLIAMS, 

Dec. 7. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—Choice white-clover honey in | 
l-lb. sections is rather scarce, and selling at 17@18; | 
good fair stock from 14@16; broken and dark, &@10; | 
extracted honey in barrels, from 5@6; in cans, 7@B8. | 
The indications are, that, for the next two months, | 
honey will be in demand at full quotations. 

Beeswar.—Prime stock sells readily at 24; choice 
W. B. WESTCOTT, | 


selections worth 26. ‘ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 8. 


| mail upon request. 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—Honey.—We can report to you this 
week a splendid market on honey. Fancy white 
selling at 20c; choice at 17@18. Dark at M@lic; 
common broken lots, 12c. Strained, in 10-lb. kegs, 
10@12c; large barrels, 8e. 

Dec. 9. J. A. SHEA & Co., 

14& 16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DETROIT.—Honey.—Comb honey in fair demand. 

Best white, 4@15. Extracted, 8@8%. Beeswaz, 


M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Dec. 8. 





KANSAS City. — Honey.— Demand good, supply 
large. White 1-lb., 17¢c. Extracted, 6@8.—Beeswaz. 

None on market. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Dec. 7. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

FoR SALE.—1000 lbs. of well-ripened extracted 
honey in 60-lb. square cans, in case. Sample by 
EZRA BAER, Dixon, IIL. 24d 


For SALe.—Three bbls. and twelve 60-lb. cans fine 
Spanish-needle honey. EMIL J. BAXTER, 
Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Ill. 

\Iv UE] The Family and Fireside 

flo me ) Welcome in every Home. 
cu . 
urnal pan et 
eJ0 wee THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


CENTS . 147 South Western Ave., 
SOP GAN CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Interesting Monthly for 






stat 2 Sit 
Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Sample Copy sent Free. 





OR SALE. About 1700 lbs. of pecan nuts. 
Samples sent to any one making an offer. 24d 
R. A. JANSEN, Wharton, Tex. 











Wants or Exchange Department. 











See <s 2 
\ ANTED.—To exchange 20 acres fine land, ad- 
joining Garden City, Kansas. All under irriga- 
tion; 10 acres in alfalfa, 10 in garden, for cash, San 
Diego, Cal., city or country property, or offers. 
H. L. GRAHAM, 840 6th St., San Diego, Cal. 





age gh To exchange one Spencer repeating 

rifle. .alue $8; also a good small printing-oftice 

complete, worth $14. What have you to offer? 24-1d 
W.H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 


\ J ANTED.—To sell or exchange a Daisy garden- 
drill. New. EpGAr EASTERDAY, Nokomis, Hl. 


~ 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS, 














lecould not do without GLEANINGS, for I have 
received $5.00 worth of money from it besides the 
good reading in the Home talks. 

Deshler, Ohio, Nov. 18. THOMAS OBERLITNER. 


OUR BUSHEL BOXES. 

I am glad to say that those ** shooks”’ were as good 
as they could be—not a poor stick in the lot. I hated 
to order, for fear of getting a lot of stuff not worth 
making up, and it gives me pleasure to compliment 
you—or, rather, give you your due—unsolicited. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 11. C. E. RuMSEY. 


A KIND WORD FOR THE WHEEL. 
Ihave read with much interest your article on 





| the wheel, and can indorse all you say aboutit. I 


have used the bicycle for six years and now have 
my third wheel, to keep up with the improvements. 
My two boys have wheels also, and the way we 
economize time, while taking comfort, health, and 
pleasure, is something remarkable. I suppose the 
improvements will be still surprising for the next 
six years, and we must and will have better roads 
by the advent of the bicycle. W. O. SWEET. 
West Mansfield, Mass., Dec. 9. 
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Best Articles from Best Men. 


With the Dec. issue the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW is five years old. This last number of the fifth year is 
unique. Its editor asked euch of several of the best bee-keepers to write what he (the bee-keeper) consid- 
ered the best articie he ever wrote. Each was to go over, in his mind, the bee-keeping of the past, see how it 
had progressed first in this direction, then in that; met this obstacle, then that; then consider the bee- 
keeping of the present, its needs and necessities; and then try and give the best advice possible to give in 
a single article as to the course that bee-keepers ought to pursue in the future to make their pursuit more 

jJleasant and profitable. If you wish to knowin which direction the leaders in apiculture believe that 
ee-keepers Ought to work to better their condition, send 10 cents for the Dec. REVIEW. With it will be 
sent the Oct. and Nov. issues, By the way, the Nov. number gives the views of such men as Doolittle, 
Taylor, and Miller upon that vexed question of ** Sugar-Honey Production.” There will also be sent a sheet 
upon which are printed nearly a dozen portraits of the Review's leading correspondents (among them the 
editor), together with a list of all the special topics that have been discussed, the numbers in which they 
may be found. and the prices at which they will be sent. A proposition is also made whereby these back 
numbers may be secured at half price. The price of the Reviewis $1.10 a year. The REVIEW one year and 
** ADVANCED BEE CULTURE,” for $1.25. New subscribers for 1893 get the last three issues of this year free. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use. I[1- 
lustrations sent free. 














Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich. itfdb 


FOR SALE. Nineteen colonies brown bees, in 
movable-frame hives. Most of them hung on im- 
proved Hoffman frames. Contain now honey enough 
to pay forsome. Will sell for $3.00 per colony, as 
they stand, if taken at once. 

JOHN DAvis, Gerlona City, Ark. 


A NEW INVENTION in FRAMES. 

No more crushing of bees, no sticking together of 
frames. The Hoffman frame thrown in the shade. 
Senda postal and learn all about this new Frame 
and manner of using in hives. if you want to see 
or learn something that will please you write to 


N. BOOMHOWER, Callupville, N. Y. 


{Flin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING» 





4 purchase a SELF-HIVER 
ON until vou have read 
about the PERFECTION 

in our 18-page circular. 


Sent free. Address 24-tfdb 
HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


= 
Bee-FAlives. 
Dovetailed or otherwise. All kinds of bee-supplies. 
Write for free catalogue. 
W.H. PUTNAM, River Falis, Pierce Co., Wis. 


Now, I’ve Got You 


Just read our won- 
derful offer—nothing 
like it heard of before 
in bee-publishing. We 
Give FREE to every new sub- 
scriber to the WEEKLY 


AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


who sends $1.00 fora 
year’s subscription, a 
copy of * Newman’s”’ 
BEes AND HONEY 
—a $1.00 book * REE. 
Has 225 pages, 200 il 
lustrations, bound in 
heavy, tinted paper. 
Just the book for the 
beginner or expert. 
YOU ought to have it 
Send us 2 new names 
at $1.00 each for the 
Bee Journal one year & 
get the book as a pre- 
mium;we also send it 
to each of the 2 subs. 
Sample Journal free 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
199 E. Randolph St.. 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 







































Consists of fire-pot, solder- 
ng-irons, solder, and solder- 
ing-fluid, with tools compl’te 
as shown in cut, with direc- 
tions for soldering different 
metals. and how to keep your 
soldering -irons in shape. 
Whole kit, boxed, 12 Ibs. 
Shipped on receipt of 82.00. 
Agents wanted. 
& L. OATMAN, 
iMedina, Ohio. 


SUPPLIES wuotzeace. 


Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
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in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 
free to bee-keepers. E. ERETCHMER. RED OAE, IOWA. 


Please mention this paper. 2tfdb 
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Porter Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be far superior to all others. 
not find them so, or if they do not prove satisfactory in every way, return them by mail with- 
in 90 days after receipt, and we will refund your money. PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, 
with full directions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testimonials. Supply- 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Lewistown, Ill. 


A Great Success. 


If, on trial of from one to a dozen, you do 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DR. C. Cc. MILLER. 








MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

350 MILLION people talk Chinese; 105, English; 
100. Hindoo; 80, Russian; 45, German; 38, 
French. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks what insurance com- 
yanies insure bees against fire, ete. I don’t 

now. Who does? 

Tue Review has been gathering statistics as 
to the queen-trade, and estimates not less than 
20,000 queens sold in 1892. 

GOLDEN CARNIOLANS are mentioned in 
Imkers Rundschau, with the word ‘humbug ”’ 
occupying a very near position. 

BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS are to have in London 
a competitive exhibition of the honey intended 
for the World’s Fair, before it starts for this 
side the water. 

FoR DYSENTERY, the Medical Brief says one 
of the best remedies is two or three eggs daily. 
beaten up lightly with or without sugar. This 
for people, not for bees. 

A SERIES OF ARTICLES by P. Bois, on “ The 
Science of Bee-keeping,” is being = in 
the B. B. J.. and R. A. Grimshaw follows with 
a second series, making fun of the first. 

“A NUCLEL”’ is something spoken of quite too 
often. There is no such thing, any more than 
there is “‘a women.” You may have a ‘“ nu- 
cleus;”’ but if more than one, then they are 
* nuclei.’ 

THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION is now set 
for Dee. 27-29; but as yet no light is given upon 
the one thing that some of us want light upon, 
so as to know whether we can afford to attend— 
the railroad fare. 

R. MCKNIGHT was supposed to need watching 
by the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association, so 
they watched him with a valuable gold watch, 
“in appreciation of efficient services rendered 
to the association.” 

‘*SitumMGuM”’ is a word that I have seen used 
a number of times. Will you kindly tell us, 
Mr. Editor. what it means, and, if possible, its 
derivation? Isita word that ought to go into 
use as a Straight English word ? 

Pror. Cook says, A. B. J.,“*I do not believe 
mating bees in continement can ever be made a 
suceess.”” How can you say that. professor, in 
the face of successes reported? But somehow 
those successes were never capable of repetition. 

Do you KNow of any bee-keepers’ terms not 
to be found in the dictionaries, or any that need 


different definition? If you will send them to 
me I will try to see that they are all straight in 
the great “Standard ”’ dictionary soon to be is- 
sued. 

CARRIE B. AARON relates, in A. B.J., that 
she intends to keep a colony continuously at 
work throughout the coming winter in a heated 
glass baleony. Her experiments will be watch- 
ed by bee-keepers with more interest than hope- 
fulness. 

A STRIKING CASE of the cure of facial neural- 
ia is reported by P. C. Gress, M. D.. in A. B. J. 
t was effected by a single sting in the eye, and 

the doctor thinks if six or eight stings had been 
used the patient would have been killed instead 
of cured. 

‘** DOES IT PAY to paint hives?” is asked in .A. 
B. J. Nearly all say, * Yes;” but Messrs. Doo- 
little, Secor. and Cook agree with me that it is 
a matter of looks rather than economy. I sus- 
pect, however, that it may be economy to paint 
flat covers. 

ENLARGING THE FIELD of the Bee-keepers’ 
Union so as to make it include prosecutions for 
adulteration, if it will swell its ranks to 2000, as 
GLEANINGS thinks, would be a grand move in 
the right direction; and I shouldn’t wonder if 
GLEANINGS is right. 

A COMMON ERROR is to suppose that, in set- 
ting a weak colony in place of a strong one in 
order to strengthen it, it is important that the 
chanze be made when the largest number of 
bees are out. There will be just as much gain 
if the change is made at midnight. 

LAYING WORKERS, Mrs. Atchley says in A. B. 
J., sometimes commence work just about the 
time the queen is hatched, or a little before, 
then stop after the queen gets fairly down to 
business. On this account she thinks breeders 
are sometimes fooled, and send out virgin for 
laying queens. 

ONE OF THE FRENCH bee-journals does not 
sacrifice clearness of meaning for brevity in 
selecting a name. Its name is La Culture 
Rationelle des Abeilles, or ** The Rational Cul- 
ture of Bees.” If the fullname must be given 
with every quotation from it, it doesn’t need a 
copyright to prevent many extracts. 

WHAT AILS the proof-reader of GLEANINGS? 
In last “Straws” he puts John for Jas.; and by 
changing the place of quotation-marks he 
makes me father the idea that a metal hive 
would be moth-proof—an idea whose credit I 
should not like to steal from Mr. Wykoff. Bet- 
ter turn off that proof-reader and get a Prohi- 
bitionist. Or were the mistakes all mine ? 

THAT USUALLY CHEERFUL writer, E. E. 
Hasty, is very blue in the C. B. J., over the 
advance of civilization. Clean tillage leaves 
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no fencerows for bee-plants. and the lindens are 
disappearing. Hurry up that short-corollaed 
red clover. friend Hasty, and we'll teach stock 
to eat melilot; and then with buckwheat and 
white clover we’re not so desperately bad off. 

“AFTER MORE THAN 25 years’ experience,” 
says that usually careful writer, C. H. Dibbern, 
““we know of no other industry that offers so 
many opportunities to a poor man as _bee-keep- 
ing to get a start in life.” Some of those who 
are asking what other business they can unite 
with bee-keeping so as not to be obliged to give 
it up, will scratch their heads when they read 
that. 

A NEAT EXPERIMENT is reported by F. H. 
Richardson, in A. B. J. Into four cages, each 
containing a drop of honey, were turned re- 
spectively one, two, three, and four bees with 
empty sacs. “All quickly found their drop and 
began business. The two bees diminished their 
drop very considerably; the three cleaned 
theirs up very nearly; the four cleaned up and 
‘licked the paper;’ while the one lonesome bee 
undoubtedly wished it had two more sacs. 
Now, this proved that one drop was just about 
three bee-loads.” 











LANGSTROTH’S REMINISCENCES. 


EARLY PASTORAL EXPERIENCES. 


The Rev. Samuel Phillips, the first. pastor of 
the South Andover Church, served his people 
about sixty years. He was a man of very 
marked peculiarities. It is related of him, that, 


if any head of a family was absent from church, 
and he knew no cause for it, his practice was to 
call upon such as soon as he could, to inquire 


Perhaps this habit of his 
had something to do with ———s that un- 
usual punctuality in attending divine services 
which I think I never saw equaled anywhere 
else. The church records kept by him were 
written in a hand nearly as legible as print. In 
looking over his lists of baptized children I 
found, with scarcely an exception, that every 
child had a Scripture name. From one of the 
old men I had the following characteristic an- 
ecdote: 

One morning a father presented his infant 
daughter for baptism. Being asked her name 
he replied, * Betsy.” 

* Betsy!” said Dr. Phillips—** Betsy! that is 

o Christian name; itis a heathenish name. I 
suppose you mean Elizabeth.” 

* No. sir.’ responded the wa | 
Betsy.” 

Proceeding to administer the rite of baptism, 
Dr. Phillips said, in a loud voice, and with a 
strong emphasis on every syllable of the name, 
*\ E-liz-a- beth, I baptize thee.” ete. 

The father was so angry that he went stamp- 
ing down the aisle with his child in his arms, 
erving out repeatedly in a loud voice, “* This 
child’s name, (any. is Betsy! this child’s name 
is Betsy!” 

In Dr. Phillips’ time no fires were ever kindled 
in the church. From a large old-fashioned 
fireplace, in a dwellinghouse near by, the live 
coals were procured for the women’s footstoves. 
No doubt, when the mercury outside was far 
below zero it must often have sunk inside toa 
very low temperature. The men could then 
keep their feet from freezing only by frequently 
stamping upon the floor; and I have been told 
that the noise was occasionally so great that it 
was next to impossible to hear the words of the 
preacher. 

At the time of my settlement the congrega- 


why he was absent. 


man; mean 
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tion was composed very largely of farmers. 
There was one member of the church who came 
more than once to the minister to complain of 
the pride of his brethren and sisters. To him 
the strongest proof of their unchristian pride 
seemed to be the painted outside of their houses 
and the carpeted inside. One day when he 
came with his usual complaints I said to him, 
‘Let me tell you a story. In ancient times 
there lived a philosopher by the name of Plato, 
who kept a large school for the instruction of 
the Athenian youths, and he had carpeted the 
floors of his academy. Now, there was an old 
man among his acquaintances. named Diogenes, 
who lived on the plainest food and in the mean- 
est way. One day when Plato was instructin 
his classes, Diogenes entered with his feet al 
dripping with mud. Striding over the floor 
with great demonstrativeness. and splashing 
the mud as he goes upon Plato’s elegant rugs, 
while the pupils looked on with astonishment, 
he cried out with a loud voice, * Thus I trample 
on the pride of Plato!’ The philosopher looked 
up, and, smiling upon him, only replied, * But 
you do so with greater pride.” Then, appeal- 
ing to my complaining brother, I asked him if 
he had never thought that perhaps he was 
prouder of his unpainted house and its naked 
floors than others were of the things which 
offended him so much. Perhaps for the first 
time he felt that he had made a mistake in 
being so censorious, and he actually acknowl- 
edged to his young minister that it might even 
be that he had as much or more pride than he 
had laid to the charge of others. 

Ministers are often annoyed, especially when 
young. by church-members who gather up all 
the current scandals. seeming to think it their 
special duty to empty them upon him. One 
such person often obtruded himself upon me, in 
spite of my decided manifestation of unwilling- 
ness to listen to him. Iatlast induced him to 
discontinue his visits, by the following treat- 
ment: As soon as he opened his budget of evil 
things said and done by church-members, 
turned from him and gazed intently on a corner 
of the ceiling. and he could get neither word 
nor look from me. Taking at last the hint I 
intended, he left me, and never came back upon 
similar business. 

My father had two paper-mills in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, which required him to keep 
team horses and horses for travel: so I early 
learned to manage a horse. But I certainly 
knew very little about the practical details of 
life. One day a carpenter was making some 
repairs upon my barn; and from some questions 
that I asked him he found out that did not 
even know how to drive a nail. I knew very 
well that I was quite an adept in splitting 
boards, and first learned from him that a nail is 
a wedge, and how to drive it. Never having 
had any experience in ministerial matters, so 
that I could learn how a parish should be treat- 
ed, I doubtless made many mistakes. 

I have often thought what an admirable dis- 
cipline it was for a young man, studying for the 
ministry, to be in the family under the eye and 
instruction of some able pastor who could im- 

art to him not only theological knowledge, 

ut that practical, common-sense way of deal- 
ing with parishioners for want of which so 
many pastors fail. They now go to a theologi- 
cal seminary and hear lectures, and learn 
theoretically their future duties; but often they 
enter upon them lamentably ignorant of what 
they might so easily have learned in a pastor’s 
family. 

THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

In the senior year of my college life the ques- 

tion of slavery became very prominent. Presi- 
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dent Day aiways strongly desired its abolition, 
but he did not agree with many of the methods 
yursued by our prominent anti-slavery men. In 
1is judgment. even the formation of anti-slave- 
ry societies in the North was a mistake. He 
thought their natural tendency was to irritate 
Southern men, and turn them away from mak- 
ing any practical efforts to change their institu- 
tions. I once heard him say, “ If a door is part- 
ly open, and you for some reason wish to have it 
opened wider. it would not be wise to use such 
irritating language as could only end in having 
the door slammed in your face.”” I heard Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison lecture in a church at New Ha- 
ven. Many Southern students were present, 
and great offense was = them by the oppro- 
brious epithets which he so vehemently bestow- 
ed upon all slaveholders. I could easily see that 
their sense of justice was often violated, and 
that they could not fail to be provoked, by his 
strong denunciations of their Christian fathers 
and mothers. I suppose it would, at that time, 
have been an ineonceivable idea to Mr. Garri- 
son that “* men-stealers.” as he called all slave- 
holders. could possibly be real Christians. The 
cries, “It isa lie! you area liar!’ were hurled 
at him by those who truly believed that he de- 
served such epithets. and the meeting broke up, 
I believe, in confusion. Some years later 1 read, 
in a Portland paper, an angry controversy car- 
ried on between John Neale and Mr. Garrison, 
long before the latter became prominent as an 
anti-slavery agitator.. One sentence dwelt long 
in my memory, and inapired a strong dislike to 
Garrison. The purport .of it was, that Neale 
might live to be-proud some day of the connec- 
tion of his name withthat of Garrison; * For” 
(I quote from’ memery) ‘itis my detérmination 
to make the-name of William Lioyd Garrison 
known wherever the sun doth rise‘and set.’ To 
**make the name of+ William»Lioyd: Garrison 
known” seemed to’me. for a long time, to be too 
much his leading motive. If itewas,he,lived to 
rise nobly above it-in hissubsequent career. It 
may well be doubted, Whether the steps which 


led to the overthrow ar could ever have 


been taken by ‘men who d 
Lutherlike = ef Garrison and his associates. 
But whatif he had possessed a stronger spirit 
of love? or if he had been, as it were, a Lanther- 


Melancthon embodied in one soul? But God 


raised up a Luther and a Melancthon, but nov 


Luther-Melancthon. 

In the Andover church, as in so many Others. 
there were wide and irreconcilable differences 
of opinion as to what ought to be dope by church 
action on the slavery question. One of my own 
church-members came to converse with me.one 
day. on this (to him) all-engrossing theme: We 
differed widely: he grew more and more excited 
as his voice rose higher and higher in fierce re- 
monstrances. Ina lull of the storm, a tapping 
was heard at my study door; and when I open- 
ed it my wife stood there with tokens of surprise 
if not alarm on her countenance. My angry 
parishioner subsided at once, and. taking her by 
the hand. he said, with a pleasant smile, * Did 
you think that I was abusing your good hus- 
band? I know I.lost my temper. for which I 
apologize to you both; but let me assure you 
that, however much we differ on the question’of 
slavery. I believe that we honestly differ. and I 
think that there is no man in the parish who 
loves your husband better than I do, or would 
go further to serve him.” 

It is by no means certain, that, if Garrison 
and his co-agitators had been able to obey more 
fully the Savior’s injunction, to be ‘wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves,” they ever 
could have brought about a peaceable solution 
of the slavery question. Before the war, how 
many Wise and good men sought to prevent the 


not possess, the’ 
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sword from being drawn: and during the bloody 
struggle, how many cried out, in the words of 
the prophet, “*O thou sword of the Lord. how 
long wil] it be ere thou be quiet? put up thyself: 
into thy scabbard; rest, and be still,’ to be ans- 
wered only by the words of the same prophet, 
* How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath 
given it a charge, and he hath appointed it?” 
Perhaps this very passage suggested to Lincoln 
what he said about the blood shed by the lash, 
and that to be shed by the sword. 

In the autumn of 1856 I heard Theodore Par- 
ker preach a thanksgiving sermon in Boston, 
from the text, ** The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved.” He gave it as 
his opinion, that the last opportunity for the 
peaceable settlement of the slavery question, in 
this country, had’ passed by unimproved ; and 
then he uttered those prophetic words,‘ Slavery 
shall perish, buther sun shall go down in a sea 
of blood!” It is easy for-us now to see how 
much better than. most preachers or statesmen 
he read the signs of. the times. 

Dayton, O , » Li. i. LANGsSTROTH. 
Continued. 


Ee 
MANUM INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. FROM A. E. MANUM; 
THE VALUE OF HATCHING BROOD. 


I was talking to the bees, and said: 

There, take that, and we will see if you will 
accept this queen.” .* 

‘Hello, Manum!: what are you trying todo 
with those bees all'shaken out in front of the 
hive?” asked Mr. Charles McGee, as he made 
a call on his retufn home from his own apiary, 
‘which is loeated eight miles distant. 

“Well. Charles. you have caught me this 
time, sure. I have always claimed that my 
method of introducing virgin queens was suc- 
cessful; and while it is, as a rule, yet I find an 
occasional colony that gives me more or less 
trouble; and while, formerly, not ‘over two per 


. cent of my virgin queens have failed to be ac- 


cepted, this year I think all of five per cent 
have missed, and the second.queen has been 
given, while this colony have killed the second 
one. and I have just given them the third one.” 
* What do you attribute the failure to?” 
‘Well, Charles! to my mind there are two 
causes, One is, the lack (or dearth) of honey 
in this locality. The bees being idle. they are 
more sensitive and irritable, and hence more 
particular, perhaps. about accepting queens; 
and then, again, owing to the press of work, I 
have given some of my colonies queens too soon 
after removing their old one; and in many 
cases I have been obliged to give them queens 
that had been hatched several days. and that 
had remained in the nursery cages that were in 
colonies which had laying queens; and having 
neglected to feed these colonies regularly. and 
as bountifnlly as I ought. the colonv became 
enraged at having hatched queens within their 
hives. They tried to kill them. but could not, 
as these virgins were safe within the nursery- 
cages. In many instances, when I would go to 
these nursery colonies for a queen I would find 
the cages balled by enraged bees, and, of course, 
the queens within became excited, and more or 
less scented with the poison emitted from the 
enraged bees. Therefore this condition of 
things I believe to have been one cause of the 
non-acceptance of so many queens. I tell you, 
Charles, there are many little things which we 
are liable to overlook or neglect, which are the 
real cause of some of our failures; we should, 
therefore, be watchful of little things.” 
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‘**Do you think this colony will now accept 
this third queen?” 

** Yes, I do, because I have prepared them ex- 
pressly for her. In the first place, as soon as I 
found they had killed the second one, I gave 
them hatching brood. I was careful not to give 
them a single cell containing eggs or larve— 
not one. At the end of four days from the time 
of giving them the hatching brood, they were 
in the same condition that they were fifteen 
days from the time their old queen was remoy- 
ed, and hence in the right condition to accept a 
virgin. But,in order to make a sure thing of 
it, [ shook the bees off the combs in front of the 
hive, as you see, and, after re-arranging the 
combs in the hive, I placed a young virgin 
queen, not over three hours old, on the top-bars, 
and let her ran down among the young bees 
that adhered to the combs; and as I have taken 
the further precaution to sprinkle the bees with 
sweetened water, that they may be well filled 
on entering the hive. I feel quite sure the queen 
will be unmolested.” 

“Have you other queens to introduce to- 
night?” 

* Yes, but notin this way. There is a colony 
on the next row that have a laying worker, as I 
discovered this morning; but I could not stop 
then to fix them up, as 1 had urgent work to do 
in another apiary. If you will wait I will show 
you how I doit. First, I will go to the nursery- 

ive and get a queen. I want avery young 
queen for this purpose. There—there is one 
just hatching in this corner cage. I will take 
ey I will put the cage she is nowin in my 
pocket, to keep her warm. Here is the hive 
with the laying worker. I will first remove all 
this drone brood and every queen-cell they 
may have started, and give them this comb of 
hatching brood. You will see that I have de- 
stroyed and removed every larva and egg; now 
I will place the queen on the comb right among 
these hatched and hatching bees; and now I 
place the comb in the center of the brood- 
chamber. Now I will putin these three empty 
combs to take the place of those that contained 
drone brood started from the eggs laid by the 
laying worker, and now the work is done.” 

* Well, Manum, you have cleared up some 
things which puzzled me. You know I am run- 
ning one of my apiaries after your method of 
removing queens, and like it very much— 
much better than I thought I would. But some 
of my virgin queens have been rejected. and I 
was ata loss to know how to account: for it; 
but I think now all is clear. I had thought of 
giving my queenless colonies queen-cells, and I 
called to night to ask you about it. If they 
will accept a queen-cell, that will save all 
trouble of fussing with queens. I sawin the 
Review a few days ago, that one man in Colo- 
rado gives his bees cells instead of hatched 
queens. What do you think of it?” 

“Don’t you do it, Charles—at least, not asa 
rule. I have done so occasionally. at some out- 
apiary. When only two or three colonies needed 
queens, and I had none for them; and to save 
an extra journey I have given such colonies 
queen-cells; but usually I have had trouble 
with these colonies, in one way or another. If 
the cell given them contains a good queen, 
which is not always the case, and she is accept- 
ed, which is also ‘not always the case,’ they 
are liable to swarm out with her—more so than 
if a hatched queen is given them—at least, that 
has been my experience. I therefore prefer giv- 
ing a hatched queen, because, in addition to the 
reasons I have already given you. I ean select 
my queens before introducing, and use none 
but the best; whereas, by the cell method one 
has to ‘go it blind’ to a certain extent.” 

* When introducing virgins at what you call 
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the proper time, viz.,15 days after removing 
the old queen, do you find there is any choice 
as to how the queen is given to a colony?” 

* Yes, Charles, I do. I have tried various 
ways, such as running them in at the entrance 
an at night, at midday, and in the morning; 

»vV removing one of the combs and placing her 
on itamong the bees and then returning the 
combs; by placing her on the top-bars, and, 
again, by letting her in through a hole in the 
honey- board by shaking a portion of the bees 
from the combs in front of the hive and drop- 
ping the queen among them. ButI have suc- 
ceeded best by the simple way of letting her 
run in from the top of the sections. I simply 
raise one corner of the enameled cloth just 
enough to expose one of the openings between 
sections and lay the nursery cage, containing the 
queen, over this opening. with wire-cloth side 
down; then draw the slide and wait a moment 
for the queen to run down into the sections, 
and the work is done. No matter how many 
tiers of sections may be on—the more the bet- 
ter. While I have succeeded with all the vari- 
ous ways I have mentioned, I prefer running 
them in through the sections; and why? Be- 
cause by this method the bees in the hive are 
undisturbed. the operation being performed so 
quickly and quietly; and the bees find them- 
selves at once in possession of a queen, without 
knowing whence she came; and, having enter- 
ed from the ‘attic,’ she is first introduced to 
loaded bees just from the field, or quite young 
bees, both of which are indisposed to quarrel; 
and in making her way down through the 
sections she takes on the scent of the colony, 
which gives her an unquestionable passport, 
and all is safe. 

‘When you call again, Charles, I will tell 
you coemutlitne of my new method of manage- 
ment. where bees are allowed to swarm with- 
out giving an increase in colonies.” 

Bristol, Vt., Dec. 3. A. E. MANUM. 


[We are always glad to get articles from 
Manum, because they “‘smack”’ so strongly of 


practical, every-day experience. It is indeed 
true, that, in order to have success, there should 
not be any eggs or unsealed larva—nothing 
that will give them any hope of rearing a queen 
themselves They are then in good condition, 
realizing their helplessness, to accept a virgin; 
and a lot of young bees in the hive goes a long 
way to establish peace. Hatching brood is al- 
ways good capital. Mr. Manuin’s idea of hav- 
ing a queen pass down through the sections 
among young bees and loaded field bees is ex- 
cellent. ] 
en eo 


SUGAR-FED HONEY. 


AND NO MORE 
PRESENT. 


EXPLANATION, 
AT 


JUST A WORD OF 
DISCUSSION IS CARED FOR 


Editor Gleanings: —I thank you most sin- 
cerely for allowing me to clearly define my 
position on the sugar-honey question, but I 
have had my “say ”’ so fully that I have noth- 
ing further to offer. Like yourself, I think 
nothing will be gained by continuing the dis- 
cussion at present. There may be an article or 
two more in the December Review, and possibly 
a slight editorial reference to the matter, then 
the subject will be dropped for other important 
topics that are pressing for recognition. 

If you will allow me, I should like to explain 
in regard to the one or two points touched upon 
by “A. I. R.” on page 897. The first point, that, 
if sugar fed to bees becomes honey, then there 
is an absurdity in adding real (floral) honey to 
prevent crystallization, is answered by “ A. I 
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R.” when he admits that some floral honey 
granulates in the combs. I doubt whether the 
addition of fireweed honey would prevent the 
granulation of sugar fed to bees, if there was 
any inclination on the part of the sugar to 
granulation. In fact. ] think that the addition 
of the honey would aid the matter. A. I. R.’s 
experience is different from mine when he says 
that almost #1] sugar fed to bees will eventual- 
ly granulate. I have fed a great deal of sugar 
for winter stores, without the addition of any 
thing to prevent granulation, and granulation 
has occurred so seldom that it does not seem 
worth mentioning. There is a difference in 
sugar as regards this matter of granulation, 
just as there isin natural honey. Most sugar 
when fed to bees does not crystallize; most nec- 
tar when gathered by bees does not granulate; 
some kinds of either will granulate, hence I see 
no argument in this point. 

If Bro. Root will read carefully Prof. Cook’s 
article in the October Review. also the extract 
taken from the College Speculum, he will see 
that the students did not pronounce the sugar 
honey ‘“‘ basswood.”” They “pronounced it un- 
doubtedly honey, and of cusdliont quality.” It 
was the chemical analysis and not the taste 
that classed the sugar honey with that of the 
finest clover and basswood. 

Thanking you again for your generosity and 
fairness in allowing me the use of your columns 
to make my position clearly understood, I am 
as ever yours, W. Z. HuTcHiNnson. 

Flint, Mich., Dec. 5. 


[We are yet to hear from Prof. Cook, at which 
time we expect to copy his Review article. } 


a 
REPRODUCTION IN THE BEE. 


SOME THINGS NOT YET EXPLAINED. 


The patient efforts spent by our ancestors 
upon ourinherited knowledge are almost always 
overlooked, underestimated, or ridiculed. ™ 
the light of our present knowledge, crystallized 
from concentrated study of ages, the mistakes 
made by the ancient naturalists and students 
floundering about in complete darkness seem to 
be or are too often treated as inexcusable. Of 
no subject is this more true than of the repro- 
duction of the honey-bee. A little thought, 
however, and a brief comparison with the re- 
productive systems of the better known and 
more approachable animate beings will suggest 
a reason for much of the seemingly wild guess- 
work with which the habits of this little work- 
er were distorted. So complete a departure— 
reversal, almost—of the more observable laws 
of nature was well calculated to foster erroneous 
ideas. 

In a general way, we now understand the 
functions of the three branches of the bee- 
family—the drones, queen, and workers. But 
who would expect to encounter, in a herd of 
several thousand wild cattle, a single cow, a 
few bulls, and the vast body of the herd sexless, 
or practically so? No wonder Shakspeare pen- 
ned of them, * They havea king and officers 
of state;”’ and when we come to the remark of 
the ancient naturalist Aristotle, that ‘‘some 
say the rulers produce the young of the bee,” 
we should rather be surprised that they had 
learned so much about them as they had. Nor 
were all the great mistakes on, this subject 
made in the earliest times. Virgil, about the 
time of Christ, makes the assertion that a cus- 
tom, said to have once existed in Egypt, to 
replenish weak swarms, was to suffocate a 
young bullock. cover the carcass with flowers, 
the worms appearing in the decomposing flesh, 
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and hatching into bees, being utilized to 
strengthen the depleted colonies. Virgil, how- 
ever. states this only as a historical fact, leaving 
it for Englishmen of a later century to gravely 
repeat it as a practical truth. 

In 1617 an English physician, Joseph Warden, 
in a volume entitled “ The Feminine Kingdom; 
or, the True Amazons,” gave many hitherto 
unkown facts about the bee, among which was 
the assertion that the queen was at the same 
time ruler and mother of the colony. An Eng- 
lish bee-keeper by the name of Butler is also 
rete to have understood this at even an earlier 

ate, 

A little further back I said we all now under- 
stand the methods of reproduction in a general 
way. Let me now add. and in a general way 
only. With all our boasted nineteenth-century 
knowledge there are a good many things in this 
subject quite undetermined. In the hope of 
adding something to the knowledge of some 
one, this article is written. Let us now consider 
the uses of each member of the hive, and in- 
quire into the reproduction and development of 
each, beginning with the queen. 

Everybody. perhaps, knows that the queen- 
cell is larger than the worker-cells, and opens 
downward. Into this an egg is placed; just how 
is still disputed. Some claim to have seen the 
queen deposit it there herself, while others are 
as certain it is carried there by workers. If all 
things are favorable, the larva becomes a queen 
in 16 days. Previous to this, by about 8 days, 
the old queen leads a portion of the swarm 
away to other quarters, giving her young suc- 
cessor undisputed sway from the first. This, 
however, is in case the weather and conditions 
are favorable. If the young queen hatches be- 
fore the colony is ready for her, the workers 
confine her in her cell, and care for her there 
until the conditions are more favorable. 

On being released, her first act is to make a 
tour of the hive and destroy every embryo 
queen that, if allowed to hatch, would in time 
become her rival. If this destruction is inter- 
rupted by the workers, or incomplete for any 
reason, a second swarm is any the result. 
This destruction is rendered the easier by the 
victim of it, who leaves one end of the cocoon 
open, and thus exposes herself to just sueh an 
attack. The queen-bee seldom makes any use 
of her sting except to destroy rival queens. 

If the weather is bad, and the honey-flow 
ceases, the workers not infrequently destroy all 
queen-cells and thus stop all swarming for the 
season—a method the keeper himself sometimes 
resorts to for the same purpose.: ae 
™ Perhaps the most curious fact connected with 
the bee colony, and the one that has been the 
least explained, is the action of the swarm when 
a queen is lost. If the colony is healthy, and 
there is brood in the hive not over three days 
old, worker larvz are removed to queen-cells, 
where they are fed on the ‘“‘ royal jelly.” and in 
the course of time become full-fledged queens. 
That the extra nourishing and stimulating food 
should increase the size of the bee receiving it, 
and perhaps reduce the time required for hatch- 
ing. just as plants are hurried along by the 
forcing process, is not so very remarkable. But 
that the larva, which, by the regular course of 
nature, would develop in 21 days to a sexless 
member of the family, of short life, small size, 
gingery disposition, and, withal, a strong ven- 
eration for a queen, could, by the magic influ- 
ence of more commodious quarters and better 
food, become in tive days less time a much larger 
member, with a fully developed sexual organi- 
zation. a strong dislike to attack any except 
another queen, for which their hatred is deadly, 
a greatly prolonged life. and the physical and 
character peculiarities almost entirely opposite, 
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is certainly surprising, and, in our present in- 
complete knowledge on the subject, wholly 
unaccountable. After all, the ancients were 
not entirely alone in their ignorance. The 
fact itself was first announced in 1771 by a 
Saxon clergyman; but the explanation we are 
yet to announce. With characteristic thrift we 
have, however. promptly adapted the discovery 
to our commercial instincts, and queen-raising 
is neither an unprofitable nor a superfluous in- 
dustry. 

Unlike the worker. going and coming con- 
stantly. the queen, all things being right with- 
in, seldom if ever leaves the hive except on her 
* bridal tour,” or when preparing to lead a 
swarm to pastures new. The first-mentioned 
outing she takes, if the weather is favorable. 
the third day after hatching. If unsuccessful 
she repeats the trip until fertilized. This must 
be within 21 days or she will be barren. The 
danger to the entire colony, attendant upon 
the flight and eXposure of the queen, is lessened 
by the considerable number of drones, or males; 
a number.in fact, that many are inclined to 
wonder at. considering that there is but one 
female, and she requires to be fertilized but 
once in a lifetime. his always takes place out 
of doors and while on the wing. 

Sterility does not prevent the laying of eggs. 
Indeed, when the queen has been lost. a worker 
has been known to produce eggs. But these. as 
well as those of the unfertilized queen, invari- 
ably produce drones. ‘Thus the one great 
known law governing reproduction in all its 
branches is established. Fertilized eggs will 
produce workers or queens as they are reared in 
a worker or queen cell. while unfertilized eggs 
invariably produce drones. 

WILDER GRAHAME. 


ee 
ANOTHER BEE-ESCAPE. 


WAX-EXTRACTOR IN CALIFORNIA ; 
USES AND ABUSES. 


SOLAR ITS 


Friend Root:—IT send you with this letter a 


model of my bee-escape. It was invented two 
seasons ago. After a number of successful 
trials I was on the point of telling about it 
through GLEANINGS, when I found a case in 
which it did not work, even after the escape 
had been on several days. so gave it up; but as 
Isee Dr. Miller reports (page 795) a like expe- 
rience; and I presume, with some of the im- 
proved bee-escapes, lam emboldened to send 
on mine. I have tried it along with some made 
on the plan of the Reese cone escape, and I 
have seen the Dibbern star escape used. This 
does better work than either of those. In fact, 
in most cases, after a few hours, the super is 
practically free from bees. Whenever I have 
used it I have placed a super, filled with empty 
combs, beneath the one which I wished to re- 
move, having the escape, of course, between 
the two supers. It may not doso well if this 
extra super is not used. 

If you will examine the model you will see 
that the large holes through the tin, by which 
the bees are to make their exit. have been 
punched from the upper side. This makes a 
rough rim around the hole on the under side, 
and over which the bees will have to climb in 
order to pass from the brood-chamber to the 
super. This they do not like to do, but will try 
to pass through the small holes, whose under 
sastade is smooth, and which are intentionally 
made a little too small for that purpose. The 
cleats around the escape on the upper side are 
to make the bee space beneath the super 
frames, and on which the super is to rest. 

Several strips of tin, instead of one, asin the 
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model, may be used. This permits of a great 
many passageways and the rapid emptying of 
the super. You will also see that the bees in 
the super have a passage to the outside, which, 
I believe, is a favorite way with our British 
cousins. I find a great many leave the super 
by this route. Noticing the unusual light, they 
go to investigate, fly outside, and invariably re- 
turn to the hive by the entrance ‘in the brood- 
chamber. 


GETTING THE WAX FROM THE SLUMGUM. 


I have been kept indoors to-day by our first 
rain this season—a glorious one—tive inches 
having fallen in twenty-four hours, or about 
half as much as has fallen in the preceding 
nineteen months. Besides the building of the 
bee-escape which I send you, I have built a 
great muny castles in the air, relative to the 
big honey crop Iam going to make next year, 
enthused thereto by this glorious downpour. I 
have also put in some time between whiles, 
melting wax. The wax rendered was mostly 
new comb and scraps of foundation, with per- 
haps a dozen old combs. In rendering it I tried 

MRS. AXTELL’S PLAN. 

This was spoken of in a recent article by her 
in GLEANINGS. It consists in boiling and 
straining twice the cocoons and other refuse 
left after melting old comb. The result rather 
surprised me, as, from the second boiling and 
straining of perhaps a gallon measure fu!l of 
slumgum. | pressed out a full pound of wax. 

When I can get at old combs on a frosty 
morning, and crush them to powder, then soak 
24 hours before rendering, I always feel satis- 
fied that I have got all the wax from those 
combs. [ believe this method frees the wax 
from the cocoons as entirely as does rendering 
them with acid. In fact, I was rather disap- 
pointed on rendering some combs with sulphur- 
ic acid. From what I had read L inferred that 
the cocoons were entirely disintegrated—eaten 
up—by the acid; but after rendering some old 
combs by that method I could not see but that 
the cocoons looked the same, and were as capa- 
ble of absorbing wax as when rendered without 
acid. 

Sun extractors can be profitably used, only 
with new comb. When old brood-combs are 
rendered that way, the cocoons absorb a large 
part of the wax. Some of our bee-men have a 
practice of going through their hives every few 
years, and cutting out all black combs, replac- 
ing them with foundation; and although the 
sun extractor is considered among the necessa- 
ry appurtenances at an apiary here. so unprof- 
itable has'the melting of these old combs in 
them been found that I have known persons to 
use such combs as an auxiliary to the woodpile. 
Our neighbor, after culling out old combs from 
an apiary of 300 colonies, had a pile of them 
which loomed up like asmall mountain. He 
cogitated for two years what to do with these 
combs. He was positive that it did not pay to 
melt them in the sun extractor. One day he 
touched fire to the pile, and a good many dol- 
lars’ worth of wax went up in flames. Of 
course, it would have been better to melt them 
in his sun extractor than todo this, although 
burning them was on a par with the idea which 
instigated the cutting of the combs from the 
hives in the first place. 

If the apiarists who play suca tricks would 
read the bee-papers and text-books they would 
know that old combs have as much wax in 
them as new ones, it only being more difficult 
to get out, and on this subject they would get 
many pointers, as instanced by myself from the 
perusal of Mrs. Axtell’s article. I will add, 
that the style of solar wax-extractors in gener- 
al use here are capable of being much improv- 
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ed. Of all extractors of this kind which I have 
seen, I like best one with a curving bottom, like 
the Doolittle, illustrated in your catalogue, as 
in it it is convenient to get at the slumgum 
with a paddle, and press the wax therefrom. 
Newhall, Cal., Nov. 27. W. G. HEWEs. 


[When Mr. Hewes’ model first came to hand 
we made fun of it, not knowing from whom it 
came; but after discovering its source, and 
having confidence in our correspondent. we 
thought differently of it. It would be difficult 
to show the real principle of it by an engraving, 
and we would therefore explain that a strip of 
tin is mounted in an ordinary honey-board. 
Through the tin are punched holes just large 
enough to let the bees through one way. As 
they are punched with a large aw] a ragged 
burr edge is left tapering to an opening large 
enough to admit a bee from the side in which 
the awl pierced, but not from the reverse side. 
The only difficulty that occurs to us is, it would 
be impracticable to get the same excluding 
burr edge every time.] 


— 


RAMBLE NO. 74. 
RAMBLER AT WHEELER & HUNT'S. 


** Founded in 1887. Headquarters of the Bear 
Valley Irrigation Co.. having water for the ir- 
rigation of half a million acres. The largest 
irrigation enterprise in America. Products— 
Oranges, lemons, peaches, apricots, raisins, and 
honey.” 

Thus runs the legend in relation to the young 
and thriving town of Redlands. located in the 
upper end of the San Bernardino Valley. with 
the lofty San Bernardino Mountains for a back- 
ground. Itis no wonder that people look upon 
the location as another Switzerland. From 
some of the heights in the suburbs of the town, 
grand views of the valley and its orchards can 
be obtained. Redlands, as I have before stated, 
is the headquarters of the honey: producing 
firm of Wheeler & Hunt. Back a little from 
the city, and in the foothills, are located the 
Mound City. Brookside, San Mateo. and the 
Yuvcaipe apiaries; fourteen miles to the west, 
near Riverside, is the Jurupa apiary; and sixty 
miles away. in San Diego Co., is the Fall Brook 
apiary, which was purchased, I believe, from 
Mr. Harbison. ‘The rest are in Langstroth and 
a modified form of the Langstroth and Simplic- 
ity hive. Mr. Wheeler, the senior member of 
the firm, has attended somewhat to the supply 
business, and has never been an active worker 
in the apiary. His son Frank. however, has 
every year taken charge of an apiary, and is an 
expert manager of bees. During the past year 
Mr. Wheeler has been interested in the devel- 
opment of the Rose gold-mine, in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, and in which he is one 
of the largest stock-holders. The mine has 
recently struck a great amount of ore well load- 
ed with gold. and Mr. W. finds that this source 
for raising the golden shekels is more rapid 
than getting them through a bee-hive. 

In relation to bees and honey, Mr. Hunt has 
been the active field-manager of the firm. Mr. 
Hunt formerly lived in Iowa, and, besides own- 
ing bees, he was an extensive dealer in honey. 
selling it in all large towns in Iowa, Illinois. 
Kansas, and Missouri. The older readers of 
the American Bee Journal may remember a 
little controversy between Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Van Dorn, of Missouri. The latter accused 
Mr. Hunt of selling glucosed honey. Mr. H. 
ecallei for an analysis of his honey. and the 
result was a complete exoneration from the 
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charge. Mr. H., however, says that dealers did 
adulterate honey. and invariably used the 
darker grades for that purpose. 

About six years ago Mr. Hunt threw up his 
honey-trade, and came to California to engage 
exclusively in its production. His first venture 
with bees was very successful; 135 colonies 
were rented; increased to 200, and yielded 307 
lbs. to the colony. The next year he purchased 
bees; and from about 400 stocks, which he 
valued at $800, he realized $3500 from the sale 
of honey. With this grand result there came a 
desire to own all the bees in California. No, 
perhaps not quite so much as that. We will 
say a large number. Enlisting the interest of 
Mr. Wheeler, a large number of colonies were 

urchased, and the business entered into on a 
arger scale. Heretofore Mr. H. had worked his 
apiaries for extracted honey; but now a change 
was made, anda portion of the apiaries were 
worked for comb honey. The past three sea- 
sons have not, however, been remarkable for 
heavy yields, and especially for comb honey, 
and Mr. H. expresses many sighs of regret that 
he ever changed at all from the extracted plan. 
The out-apiaries have been worked during the 
honey-season with hired help, and the helpers. 
many times, have been more of a damage than 
a blessing. An inexperienced man is liable to 
extract too close, and then feeding must be re- 
sorted to in the winter, which, even in this 
climate, is not a pleasant job. The prices paid, 
and the kind of help wanted, have been ex- 
plained in the previous Ramble. In two of the 
apiaries, Brookside and San Mateo. there is 
something of a mixture of Cyprian blood. and 
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it is of that kind that Mr. Mendelson told us of 
that will sting a stovepipe until it is expected 
to squeal. A helper in one of these apiaries 
employed his spare hours in picking bee-stings 
from his clothing and various portions of his 
body, and thus obtained a box full. These 
apiaries will be worked another year by Messrs. 
Powell and Zanft. and we wish them a comfort- 
able time. Mr. Hunt is a rapid worker with 
bees, and his methods were admirably touched 
up in the American Bee Journal about a year 
ago by Mr. H. Hill, of Pennsylvania, a former 
employe. 
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Mr. Hunt, like all progressive bee-keepers, is 
continually studying up short cuts and im- 
rovements in management. In order to stimu- 
ate in the spring by feeding, each L. hive is 
permanently fitted with a Simplicity feeder, 
as shown in the sketch. A hole in the end of 
the hive allows the bees to gain access to the 
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feeder, and a hole in the cover to the portico 
allows the feeder to be filled, and outside bees 
can not molest. 

The apiaries of this firm make a tine appear- 
ance, as will be noticed by the photo. There is 
one convenience in adry climate: If the few 
weeds are cut after the rainy 
season, there will be but little 
more hoeing necessary for 
many months, and the apiary 
has a clean appearance. 

The extractors used are all 
of the old California style, 
with a four-frame basket, 
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some of which are hung ina large wooden tub. 
The highest number of colonies owned by these 
gentlemen has been about 1500. The past 
three bad seasons have reduced the number to 
about 1200. If increase is desired, however, a 
good season would boom the colonies to an 
astonishing extent. As an experiment, Mr. H. 
increased 18 colonies to 100. and secured $200 
worth of honey; but that was a boom season. 

“ Headquarters ” is a fine brick 
building, and the entire first floor 
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at the imminent peril of his plug hat and um- 
brella. Mr. Hunt is something of a genius; 
and, though his mind has never become inflam- 
ed with the gold-mine fever, he expects to strike 
it rich upon something in the mechanical or 
speculative line. During the honey season the 
energies have been running at 
high pressure; and when the slack 
time comes they must find some- 
thing to feed upon. At present 
Mr. H. is working up a grand 
scheme to supply the world with 
** Herba Santa” cigarettes. Herba 
Santa, or “blessed herb.” grows 
luxuriantly in this climate; and, 
besides being a honey shrub, it 
has ever been known as a me- 
dicinal herb of great importance, 
as the name signities. The leaf is 
of the lanceolate order, and is 
covered with a glutinous substance 
that gives the leaf a high polish. 
When eaten they have a highl 
aromatic taste; the leaves work 
readily into cigarettes; and, be- 
sides their medicinal qualities, Mr. 
Hunt has made the above discov- 
ery: and while the Rambler has 
about as much faith in the medici- 
nal qualities of the smoke as he 
had in the divining instrument, 
still ‘“‘Herba Santa’ cigarettes 
wrapped in harmless paper would 
certainly be an impfovement over 
the death-dealing tobacco cigar- 
ette; and with this end in view, 
Mr. Hunt regards the scheme as 
highly agent ay 0 The Herba Santa facto- 
ry is not started, however, and the scheme is 
not brewing so strong as it did a few months 
ago. 

I suppose the senior editor, when in Califor- 
nia, noticed, in the windows of curiosity stores, 
great numbers of horned toads, taxidermized 
and mounted upon cardboard, and looking as 
natural as life. Mr. Hunt and the Rambler 








is filled with hives, supers. and all 
the paraphernalia of a bee-busi- 
ness. Hives and foundation are 
made here. In dipping wax sheets, 
Mr. Hunt uses a gang of four dip- 
ping-boards. making 8 sheets at 
every dip. In the line of putting 
together sections and putting in 
foundation, Mrs. Hunt and Arthur, 
the 12-year-old boy, are very ex- 
pert. 

Bees propolize so much around 
the ends of the top-bars of brood- 
frames in this climate that Mr. 
Hunt makes his hives large enough 
to give a bee-space around the end 
of the top- bar; and to insure 
against the frames moving end- 
wise, another shoulder is cut on 
the end of the frame, to fit the 
metal rabbet, and the frame is 
held secure. Mr. H. would like to 
try the Hoffman frame here. but 
would want the top-bars made on 
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the above plan. 

As before stated, 
are located back in the foothills. 
These hills are cut up by many ravines, 
or gulches—or, as the Spaniards say, arroyas. 
The ridges between are veritable hogbacks, 
and some of them, upon which a trail leads. 
are not adapted to safe riding, especially if 
the horses are subject to shying. Mr. Hunt 
rattled the Rambler over one of these hogbacks 
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have hunted horned toads; and, as they are 
easily hunted. captured, and prepared, we have 
a scheme for putting several carloads on sale at 
the World’s Fair, at 50 cts.each. There is a 
bonanza greater than a gold-mine init. Hunt- 
ing them among the cactus bushes might fray 
out our pants a little; but consider the bags of 
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shekels that would come in. Our plans are well 
defined; and from the sketch you observe that 
our scheme looks well on paper. 

It may be considered by some that bee-keepers 
‘should not indulge in the elaboration of such 
schemes; but that, perhaps, is one disadvan- 
tage bee-keeping rests under in this climate. 
The active season is for only a few montis, and 
then there is ample time to indulge in schemes 
or business, and too often the other things ab- 
sorb time that should be devoted to the bees. 

The great need of bee-keeping in California 
is, to make it an all-the-year-round business; 
and to that end we ought to rejoice at the 
scheme of Messrs. Hutchinson and Cook in re- 
lation to sugar feeding to make honey. With 
our Chino and a dozen other beet-sugar fac- 
tories, and endless summer, we could flood 
Michigan knee-deep with that kind of honey. 
The Rambler will immediately visit the Chino 
sugar-factory and give you the results of our 
researches. 

Although Messrs. Wheeler & Hunt have so 
many apiaries around Redlands, there are 
many others; and we may at some future time 
describe some of them to you; but for the pres- 
ent, adios says the RAMBLER. 


{That there are advantages in having top- 
bars as illustrated, can not be denied. We have 
thought some of making frames that way, but 
could not see our way clear to do it, because it 
would make an expensive change. In moving 
bees over rough roads there would be danger 
that the frames would hop out of place, and, of 
course, one end would drop down and spoil the 
whole. Taking it all in all, we question very 
much whether it would be wise to make the 
change, even if it would not break up the uni- 
form length of all Langstroth top-bars. ] 
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FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM MR. FRANK VAN 
ALLEN. 





Mr. A. I. Root:—I have received by this 
day’s overland mail from Europe, which 
reaches us once a week, the $34.80 which your- 
self and your customers have so kindly sent me. 
We have indeed hada hard time with threat- 
ened and actual famine in South India. In 
many districts actual famine has prevailed, 
relief works by Government being the only 
means which has prevented the utmost distress. 
For several months we were stared in the face 
by the prospects of the fearful famine scenes of 
1876 and 1877 being repeated, when upward of 
5,000,000 people are estimated to have died from 
actual starvation, diarrhoea, and famine-fever. 
The prompt action of the English Government 
has tided over for us now a critical time, and 
prospects are much brighter; and, though this 
is so, times are very hard, and the prices of 
grains in some cases almost touching famine 
rates. There are some of our Christians among 
the natives, who barely get one meal a day. 
The effects of a serious scarcity last for some 
time; by this we are cheered, that it is only the 
remnants of the recent serious scarcity. and 
that. as we have now had good rains, the crops 
will soon begin tocome into market. and the 
high prices will be reduced. The state of affairs 
now in South India is well represented by this: 
Rice (the staple food) is 544 measures for a 
rupee. The usual! price is 8 measures for the 
rupee. A rupee is about 35 cents, and the wage 
of the mass of the people is about 6 or 8 rupees 
amonth. A “measure” is a little more than a 
quart. 
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My work in India is that of a medica! mis- 
sionary. I have a hospital and dispensary in 
Madura (pronounced Mad-ju-ra). European 
medicine is appreciated here in India, due to 
its intrinsic value and the effect of the influence 
of the English Government. My dispensary is 
thronged every morning with those seeking 
either simply medicine or else surgical relief. 
Last year I treated (with the help of my two 
* dresours,” or native medically qualified men) 
a little over 38,000 cases (including new and old 
ones). 

Our dispensary and hospital has an excellent 
name for miles about, and it is not in the least 
unusual for patients to come 40 miles in a bul- 
lock cart, for treatment; and sometimes they 
have come more than 100 miles. Of course, the 
majority of my patients come from Madura 
and the immediate surrounding villages. Last 
year, patients came from 246 different villages, 
near and remote. Such a work, as a well-known 
medical work, is a Christian light that shines 
brightly in such a heathen country as India. 
It is the means of making many friends for 
Christianity. It has always been the policy of 
our mission to have medical work that the 
people may see, as they perhaps might not oth- 
erwise, our disinterested motives. and know 
that we seek only their best good. They get 
an insight into our motives through our medi- 
cal work which they otherwise would notin 
most cases. They know that the door of our 
dispensary is always opeh, day and night; that 
medicines are to be had without money (unless 
they choose to pay for them; but the great ma- 
jority do not do so), and that the hand of the 
missionary doctor is ever ready to help. A 
good deal of the money for my work comes 
from America. I get also good local grants, 
and my wealthy patients often give me most 
liberally for my hospital. From this: source 
alone I have received this year about one-third 
of my whole expense for the year. I try to 
make this country bear as much of the expense 
as possible, but the great majority of the peo- 
ple are very poor cea 

Pe rhaps you would like to look at a few of 
the cases in my ward. In one bed lies a man 
who came suffering with what is called * Ma- 
dura foot.” The foot becomes diseased with a 
peculiar fungus which, by the way.is found 
only in the Madura district in South India, and 
here it is, unfortunately, very common; begins 
to swell, becomes painful; later, disorganizes; 
and there is but one remedy, and that is, re- 
moval. This man’s leg was amputated just 
below the knee. He is entirely well now, and 
goes home to-day (of course on crutches). He 
asked me for a new “cloth.” A “cloth ” is the 
name ofa straight strip of cloth, rather less 
than a yard wide, and a yard or two long, 
wound about the hips, and falling to the Knees. 
This is the one garment worn here by the poor- 
er classes. As a rule I give only food; and 
when he asked for the cloth I told him I 
couldn’t do it; but I shall now spend a very 
little of this money, which you have sent me, 
for him, and try to impress on him that it is the 
gift of friends thousands of miles away who 
have never seen him and never will, but who 
wish him only good. 

Another case in a bed not far from his is that 
of an old woman who fell on a jagged piece of 
wood, tearing away herentire breast. It was 
a most ugly wound, but she is now rapidly re- 
covering, and will go home in a few days. An- 
other woman is suffering from a large and seri- 
ous abcess. Near by, in another bed, lies a 


little boy, about eight years of age, who was 
brought here by his father about two weeks 
ago. He had fallen from a tree and broken his 
The mother had 


arm just above the elbow. 
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taken him then toa native medicine man who 
put onanumber of thin bamboo strips (very 
good splints), but had bound them down very 
tightly with wyths of cocoanut fiber. The 
little fellow was moaning and crying when the y 
brought him here. The whole arm was dead, 
from the tight pressure applied. In fact, it had 
been so for three or four days, and was quite 
offensive. He had high fever, and no doubt 
would have soon succumbed. I amputated at 
the shoulder, and he is now nearly ready to 
leave the hospital. 

I could write pages, and scarcely know where 
to stop, but will do so now. Thanking you 
again, and those who have kindly made up 
this sum to send out here for use among these 
people, I beg to remain yours very erage ef 

Madura, Nov. 9. FRANK VAN ALLEN, M. 


——— <r 
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BASSWOOD AND CLOVER HONEY. 


HOW AN UNEDUCATED 
TINGUISH THE 





TASTE FAILS TO 
DIFFERENCE. 


DIS- 


Friend Root:—GLEANINGS came to hand to- 
day, and I noticed your editorial on ‘feeding 
bees sugar to make honey.’’ In reading your 
question, if it were really true that those stu- 

ents could not tell basswood honey from sugar 
syrup after it had been fed to the bees, it struck 
me that I could offer a probable explanation of 
that fact. As you may be aware, our apiary is 
situated almcst in the business part of the town 
of Niagara Falls. We have one window ofa 
building facing the street, fitted up with a fine 
display of honey, which attracts many custom- 


ers, so that we dispose of nearly all our honey 


Often, when a cus- 
Which do 


directly to the consumer. 
tomer asks for honey. I will say, “ 
you prefer, the clover or basswood ?” 

* Well, i don’t know. What is the 
ence?” 

“The difference is in the fle avor. 
and see which you like best.’ 

“That tastes pretty good. What is it?” 

“That is basswood; now try this.’ 

“Why,” he remarks in surprise, ** I don’t see 
any difference: both taste alike to me.” 

“Does it? Well, try the basswood again.’ 

“Oh. yes! I see now there is a great difference 
in the flavor.” 

I have tried it many times, and it is almost 
invariably the case, that, if the basswood is 
tasted first, the average customer does not de- 
tect any difference between the two kinds of 
honey: but if the order is reversed, and the clo- 
ver tasted first, its milder flavor is noticed at 
once, and generally preferred. 

Niagara Falls, Ont. W. H. Brown. 

[You are probably correct. After 
basswood honey we have oftentimes 
able to get the full flavor of certain 
sauce. Ina similar way, 
detect the difference 
clover honey. | 

Ce 


WHICH WAY SHOULD HIVES FACE? 


G. M. 


differ- 


Taste them 


eating 
been un- 
kinds of 
novices might fail to 
between basswood and 


DOOLITTLE PREFERS THE SOUTHEAST. 


Question. 
should 


“All things considered, which way 
hives front, in order to obtain the most 
profit from the bees—east or west, north or 
south, where they are wintered on the summer 
stand? and which way when they are wintered 
in the cellar?” 

If lam to understand by the last part of the 
question that the inquirer thinks that it makes 
a difference which way the hives face while in 
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the cellar, I will simply say that he is making 
a mistake, for I can not see how it could make 
any possible difference in a cellar of even tem- 
perature and total darkness. If there is a win- 
dow to the cellar which admits light, it is bet- 
ter to darken the window; yet at my out-apiary 
cellar the people don’t want the cellar dark, so 
I face the hives away from the light, and, so 
far as I can see, they winter just as well as in 
a perfectly dark cellar. But to the other ques- 
tion, which way should they face while on 
their summer stands? Some seem to think 
that it makes no difference which way the hives 
face, but I think otherwise. especially in win- 
ter. I have had hives facing almost all points 
of the compass, and those doing the poorest 
faced the north, while those facing the south- 
east invariably did the best. I have lost colo- 
nies in winter facing the north, when those 
facing the south and east would have good 
cleansing flights, and be in good shape for an- 
other long cold spell, the others not flying at all 
on account of the sun not shining on the en- 
trance, hence died with diarrhea, as it is called, 
by not having a chance to void their excrement. 

Again, in summer, bees in hives facing the 
sun will generally work longer each day than 
will those whose entrances the sun never shines 
upon. Once more, the prevailing winds are from 
southwest to north, in this locality; and where 
hives face the west or north, more stores are 
consumed in keeping up the heat of the cluster 
where the prevailing winds blow directly in at 
the entrance, carrying off the heat generated 
by the bees. 


INCREASING COLONIES. 


Question.—** Having 17 colonies of bees, and 
wishing to increase them to 50 next season, I 
should like to know the best way of doing it 
and still get some sur plus honey.” 

«4 large increase of bees and surplus honey at 
the same time is something which is not very 
likely to oceur; still, there are ways in which 
it is sometimes accomplished. One of these 
ways would be to let the bees swarm naturally, 
hiving the first and second swarms, returning 
those which came out after the second. Put 
sections on the first swarms, having them in 
contracted brood-chambers; and if the swarms 
come early enough in the season, box all the 
old colonies as soon as the young queens com- 
mence tolay. A still better way would be to 
keep the colonies from swarming as much as 
possible, hiving the few swarms which did 
come in contracted brood-chambers as above, 
and, six days after any swarm issued, divide 
the old colony into nuclei with a queen-cell for 
each. Occasionally, as needed, to keep those 
not having swarmed from taking the swarming 
fever, take frames of brood from them and give 
to the nuclei, thus building them up. Replace 
the frames of brood taken, with frames filled 
with comb foundation, thus preventing the 
building of drone comb. If successful, as you 
should be, seven of the colonies swarming would 
give all the increase needed to make the fifty, 
thus leaving ten toroll up all the surplus they 
possibly could were the same ten worked for no 
increase. 

RIPENING HONEY. 

Question.—* What is the best 
ing honey where we ¢ can not afforc 
it ripens in the hive? 

lam not sure that ines could be a locality or 
circumstances where “we can not afford to 
wait” for the bees to ripen the honey in the 
hive. We used to think we could not afford the 
combs to use in tiered-up hives necessary to 
wait till the end of the honey season, but I now 
think thisa mistake. Not affording the combs, 


lan of ripen- 
to wait until 
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the bees had to remain idle while the honey 
was being sealed, which was a loss of time, so 
the honey was extracted every three or four 
days, when it was thin and unfit for use; but 
in these days of comb foundation. much the 
better way is to tier up the hives. adding foun- 
dation as needed, letting the bees seal the hon- 
ey as far as possible. when it is to be brought 
into a warm room. and, when thoroughly 
warmed, it will be little more work to extract 
it than it would be were it taken from the 
hive when two-thirds sealed, as was considered 
the proper time years ago. Honey obtained by 
this tiering-up plan is superior to that see ured 
in any other way, increasing the demand for 
extracted honey in the markets, instead of de- 
creasing the demand as the honey of ten to fif- 
teen years ago dic 

If you must ripen honey out of the hive, I 
know of no better way of doing it than to place 
itin tin cans holding from two to three hundred 
pounds each, putting these cans in a tempera- 
ture which can be maintained at from 90° to 
100° for a month or so, leaving the top of the 
can open, and tying cotton cloth over it to keep 
out the dust and insects. If you have the 
means, and are in a hurry to have the honey 
ripened, it can be done by slowly running the 
honey over a zigzag evaporator, which is kept 
at the proper temperature by heated water or 
lainps, so that it will ripen it fast. and yet not 
scorch or change the flavor of the honey. But 
let me advise you to let the bees take care of 
the ripening part. G. M. DoolarrLeE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dee. | 
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A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS. 





DR. MILLER TELLS WHAT TO GET FOR THE GOOD 
WIFE. 

This is not about bees. But I want every 
man who has a wife he cares for to read it; also 
the young man with a sweetheart—a sweet- 
heart that will soon be his wife. I want to say 
something to you about getting a Christmas 
present for your wife. You’re troubled to know 
what to get. Perhaps you can think of noth- 
ing appropriate, or. if you do think of some- 
thing, it costs too much. Now look here, John; 
it isn’t altogether what a thing costs that 
makes it valued. It’s more the amount of love 
and thoughtfulness that seems to be in the gift 
—at least, with a sensible woman; and you 
know, John, your wife’s a sensible woman. 

I don’t think a box of candy, no matter how 
costly, beautiful, or delicious, is the best thing. 
It isn’t the finest compliment to her good taste, 
suggesting that she has no taste except that 
connected with the gustatory nerve. Besides, 
she’ll divide it with you, and it looks too much 
like getting something for yourself. And it’s 
eaten up right away. and that’s the end of it. 
Something for herself alone, something that 
lasts, is better. 

I knew a man who had money enough so he 
didn’t need to connt the cost; and every Christ- 
mas, whatever else he might get her, he gave 
his wife a pound bottle of ** White Rose ” per- 
fumery, her favorite kind. It had the merit of 
frequent use, constantly reminding her, when- 
ever she used it, that it was her husband’s de- 
sire to give her pleasure. Being repeated each 
Christmas, it lacked the merit of novelty and 
surprise. 

A periodical is appropriate. If your wife has 
not some such paper as the Ladie’s Home Jour- 
nal, it will please her more than a gold ring 
costing three times as much. Twelve times in 
the year it comes as a fresh gift. 
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But I know of something that will just exactl 
suit her, and it’s something that you can afford. 
You know, John—or if you don’t I do—that 
you’re not as good to your wife as when you 
first married her. Oh! now don’t go to getting 
into a passion because an old friend tells you 
the plain truth. Of course, you don’t come home 
drunk and abuse her, as does Brad Simpson, 
the old wretch, and your wife thinks you’re one 
of the best of men; but then, you don’t show 
that same tender care for her that you did when 
you were courting her. Now,if you can give 
1er the same lover she had then, one who is all 
the time trying to make things easier for her, 
and trying to help her, it will be the most ap- 
propriate present you can give her, and a rare 

surprise as well. 

To particularize, suppose every morning, 
when she puts on oatmeal to cook (you know 
she thinks it better to cook it on the stove with- 
out a farina-boiler), while she is trying todo 
two or three other things and at the same time 
keep the oatmeal constantly stirred to prevent 
its burning, suppose you take her place at the 
oatmeal stirring. Your face may as well be 
roasted as hers, and it will make her feel young 
again to think that she has the old John of long 
ago back again. 

Or, if she’s boiling some milk, and is so busy 
with other things that there is danger of its 
boiling over, it will not hurt you a bit to watch 
it for her. 

Yes, lexpected just that reply from you, that 
it would be very nice to help your wife, and 
you’re sure she would appreciate it, but that 
you have something else to do and can’t spend 
all your time over the cook-stove. 


Well, now, I’°l] tell you just how you can 
manage it, John, to do the little acts I have 
specitied, and a hundred others; to do them not 
only one morning, but every morning, noon, 
and night of every day in the year, and itsha’n’t 
cost you a minute of time, and ont 26 cents of 
money. Send 26 cents to A. I. Root and tell 
him to mail you one augite stove-mat. If you 
want to be extra kind to her, send for two, for 
my wife thinks she needs two. I almost wish 
you didn’t need to send to friend Root, but 
somewhere else, then you wouldn’t think I’m 
writing this merely as an advertisement; but 
then, I’m not going to stop doing what I know is 
a real favor to you, just because it comes in the 
form of an advertisement; and when, for sucha 
small outlay, you can get so much help, and 
help of the most efficient kind, too, I feel very 
sure I’m doing a great favor by telling you 
about it. 

I had an augite stove-mat sent by mail. 
When it came I didn’t feel as hopeful about it 
as before I saw it. It looked like a piece of 
pasteboard bound with tin, likely to burn up 
the first time it got over a hot fire. But my 
wife said she’d give ita fair trial. First she 
laid it on the hot stove for ten minutes before 
putting any thing on it. I don’t know the ob- 
ject of that, but it was according to directions. 
{t didn’t take fire and burn up. Then she seta 
pan of milk on it. By and by it began to puff 
up as milk does when it boils. She thought 
she’d better take it off, so it would not boil over 
on the stove. I told her it would be nothing 
so terrible to have it all over the stove, and she 
let it boil fora long time. It puffed up in a 
very threatening manner, but never dared to 
boil over. She was quite jubilant on finding 
that the bottom of the pan was not at all burnt 

only a thick coating, easily scraped off. 

Then she put on it a dish of oatmeal to cook. 
After letting it cook a long time she came with 
a glowing face to tell me, ‘It’s a perfect suc- 
cess! Oh, it will be swch a help!” 
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Then she tried a corn-starch puddi: ‘It’s 
a supreme success,” came the report; ne then 
with unusual enthusiasm she recounted some 
of the things in which the new mat would be 
such a help. 

Now, I feel sure that, when you get one, you 
will thank me for calling your attention to it, 
and your wife will be very thankful. I shall 
send for a number to give as Christmas presents 
to friends, and I hope friend Root has a large 
stock, and that Christmas may take them all. 

Marengo, III. C. MILLER. 
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TIN COMB. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN THIS LINE 
GERMANY. 


IN 


We give below a free translation of what C. 
J. H. Gravenhorst says on the above subject, in 
his journal, Illustrierte Bienenzeitung: 


Concerning the tin comb of Mr. J. Steigel, of 
Pernersdorf, near Jetzelsdorf, Lower Austria, 
we made a brief reference in Vol. 11, and are 
to-day in condition toinform our readers fur- 
ther. The next thing to do to make this comb 
profitable to the bee-keeper is, so the inventor 
informs us in a letter, to render it as acceptable 
to the bees as the natural comb. At best we 
should beware of cells only 15 mm. deep (3 of 
an inch), when the bees require those that are 
from 25 to 27. In the latter respect they should 
be comparable with the natural product. These 
combs remain absolutely broodless, are fully as 
light as natural comb, and actually surpass the 
latter in durability. Further, the inventor 
says, they are the best swarm-regulator. Steige] 
wants a strong colony with only as much nat- 
ural comb in the brood-nest as the bees need 
for rearing colonies up to the requisite strength; 
otherwise he gives them tin comb alone. 

That such combs will be as strong as common 
combs in extracting, nobody will doubt. Mr. 
Steigel is also of the opinion that, with tin 
combs, the hitherto non-extractible heath hon- 
ey can be taken out. Such honey always tears 
wax comb in extracting. If that proves to be 
the case, tin comb for bee-keepers who harvest 
heath honey will be of great value. Suppose, 
however, that, in spite of this, the heath honey 
should remain fast in the comb, then the hopes 
of the inventor will not be realized 

He thinks he can, without difiiculty, construct 
a comb whose middle wall can simply be with- 
drawn, so that the cells will then form a hex- 
agonal network. Perhaps one might replace 
the cells with double bottoms, the first of which 
is perforated, the second covering the first, but 
which can be removed at extracting time. We 
must confess, however, that we have no faith 
in this idea. Attempts to extract heath honey 
from the Steigel combs have hitherto been 
found impracticable—at least, no reports have 
as yet reached us. Very likely the present year 
has been unfavorable thereto. 

For more than ten or fifteen years the Ameri- 
cans have tried, with various materials, includ- 
ing tin, to make foundation. But all such at- 
tempts have been failures. But perhaps the 
American tin used was not prepared in the 
same manner that the Steigel was, and so was 
less available. In regard to the preparation of 
his tin comb, Mr. Steigel reports to us the fol- 
lowing: 

Tin strips, of the finest zinc-tin, No. 1, as wide as 
the cells are to be deep, ure shoved through a small 
cogged-roiler work. They receive thereby the shape 
shown in the cut. These cell-strips, so prepared, 
are now cut with common shears, four or six ata 
time, in pieces as long as the comb is to be broad, 
and laid together, thus forming cells, two of which 
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are shown. Now begins the putting together of the 
comb on a board as large as the required size of the 
comb. On this board the strips are now put up 
edgewise, after the edges of contact are fastened 
together. Aftera short time the finished comb is 


fndelode()-{) 


leaves the cogwoik, 

raised from the board, and then follows the wax 
bath. The bottomless comb is dipped twice in melt- 
ed wax—the first time entirely, and the second time 
only a millimeter, so that,on the surface of the 
wax, a thicker layer will form, which, when neces- 
sary, the bees can use to d.aw the cell out to its 
full length. The comb now receives a bottom, serv- 
ing as a middle wall. Now take a sheet of tin, some 
five or six millimeters larger than the comb is, and 
bend, by means of two strips of wood, the edge of 
the tin over so as to form a shallow dish. This is to 
be placed on a warm stove, spread over with wax, 
and the comb laid on it. In this way the one-sided 
comb is made ready. Two one-sided combs will form 
a two-sided one. The combs are fastened in the 
frames with little pegs. The placing of the tin 
combs goes on so rapidly that one person can make 
40 or 50 a day. 

Mr. Steigel has prepared, at different times, 
in his primitive way, cells of full depth, made 
of pure wax. As with the strips of tin, he 
places his strips of wax together. But these 
are not manipulated with the rollwork, as 
shown above, but with an apparatus similar to 
the Ritsche wax-press. The strips of prepared 
wax ure immediately placed in a frame, and 
separated by means of a partition of tin, glass, 
or wax. Although this manufacture of comb 
with cells full depth might be carried on easily 
and satisfactorily, yet Mr. Steige] will make no 
more, of wax, for sale, as it does not pay. Fre- 
quently such comb, before using, is, from some 
unforeseen reason, found to be useless; and 
especially is this found to be the case in trying 
to ship it. The finished comb can be most ad- 
vantageously made at home by the bee-keeper 
himself; and where he wishes to do so, he can 
get the necessary press of Mr. S. 


Edge of tin strip as it 
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SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE MATILIJA 
CANYON 





GLIMPSE OF THE WONDERFUL 
WHERE THE HOT SPRINGS HOLD 
FORTH. 


ANOTHER RE- 


GION 


The accompanying engravings were sent us 
shortly after my return from California last 
spring; but we were having so many California 
views just then we decided not to use them un- 
til a little later. With the two pictures comes 
the following description: 

A.1. Root:—I mail you with this a view of my 
apiary, also a view of the canyon looking up and 
westward from it. It is located in the Matilija 
Canyon, four miles above the hot springs you visit- 
ed. If you had continued your trip that far you 
would have been well repaid. There are several 
hot springs one mile below. They are much hotter, 
and afford more water, than the lower ones. They 
are not so accessible, therefore not as well known, 
but are even superior to them for the cure of 
rheumatism and similar ailments. 

The mountain back of the apiary is a most beauti- 
ful one. It is as high as or higher than the ones near 
the lower springs, and is covered from base to sum- 
mit with aneven growth of evergreen chapparal. 
The California lilae (Ceanothus Thyrsiflorus) predom- 
inates. It presentsa beautiful sight when in bloom. 
It commences to bloom at the foot of the nountain, 
and a zone of blue extends upward day by day till 
the summit is reached. Only a small portion of the 
apiary is shown in the view, as I have 320 colonies. 
The range does not yield phenominal crops, but we 
seldom have an entire failure, and it has, perhaps, 
during the past four years, made as large an aver- 
age as any apiary in the county. J.J. Rapp. 

Ventura, Cal., March 1 











J. J. RAPP’S APIARY, MATILIJA, CAL. 
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Our readers who have our back volumes will 
find, by turning to the issue for Jan. 1, 1889, a 
lengthy description of this canyon, with the 
Ojai hot springs, etc.; also an excellent picture 
of the mountain scenery. They will also re- 
member an account of the visit we made last 
January, when Mrs. Root was along. Before 
taking my bath, friend Wilkin and I pushed 
ahead up to an apiary beyond the hot springs. 
The proprietor, however, was not at home. I 
felt sad to think that we could not go any 
further, for if we did we could not reach home 
by night; and just now itseems to me asif I 
could not stand it unless I could make certainly 
one more visit to this wonderful canyon, taking 
time enough to explore it to my heart’s content. 

The apiary presented in the picture is one 
just beyond where we commenced to retrace 
our steps. The trees, with their dense shadows, 
and the beautiful shrubs, are covered with foli- 
age clear up tothe mountain-peak. You can 
not see itin the picture; but in the photograph 
the soft feathery foliage, some of it almost 
equal to the down of the ostrich feather, makes 
some of the views rival any thing to be found 
in our cultivated gardens. Up, up, up, those 
great mountains loom, until the sunshine is so 
cut off that sunrise and sunset are but a few 
hours apart, even during a summer day. In 
the other picture the canyon opens out, giving 
one a view of the mountain- peaks beyond; and 
away up here, where it would seem a horse and 
buggy would never travel (and I think they 
never do travel, unless it is in the river-bed 
during low water), somebody has started a 
home. Yes, and it isa real home, even if it is 
away from civilization; for if you look closely, 
just between the two buildings you will catch 
a glimpse of a figure. Some woman has con- 
sented to go away off here in:the wilderness, 
and make a veritable home indeed. I suppose 
friend Rapp stays out here only during the 
honey season, for you will notice his letter is 
dated at Ventura: but it seems to me, as mem- 
ory goes back to those days of enjoyment, that 
there is no place on earth where the natural 
scenery has stirred my soul as those glimpses 
during my brief visit to the Ojai springs in the 
Matilija Canyon. Ordinarily Mrs. Root is com- 
pletely used up by a buggy-ride of only eight 
or ten miles; but on this occasion she rode 
nearly if not quite forty miles, and felt scarcely 
a bit of fatigue. I ascribed it to that soul-stir- 
ring scenery that I felt sure must lift her as it 
did myself almost away from earthly things. 
She says, as she looks at the pictures. and 
memory goes back, that it seems almost like a 
dream; but it was a beautiful dream, and one 
whose memory will long be cherished. Friend 
Rapp, if you continue to hold forth we may 
make you another visit still. 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








WOMAN AS A BEE-KEEPER. 


Our space is usually so crowded with original 
matter that we generally do not find room for 
papers read at conventions; but the one read by 
Mrs. J. N. Heater, of Columbus, Neb., at the 
annual State convention of the Nebraska bee- 
keepers, is so pertinent and to the point that we 
reproduce it for this department. 


Personally, we see no occasion to draw sex, 
race, or color Jines in our ealling, the whole 
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matter resting entirely, as it does, in one word 
adaptability. 

Life is a free-for-all race, and I never did feel 
willing to grant to the “ lords of creation” ex- 
clusive right to any thing, and I always con- 
tended that I had just as good a right to whistle 
as my brother had to sing, and exercised it. 

We all know the most famous milliner in the 
known world. as well as the most noted cooks, 
are men. They have invaded our territory, 
and, worst of all. carried off the laurels. So, by 
way of retaliation. we have a perfect right to 
cross any boundaries. I have never considered 
ita compliment to woman to be asked if she 
could make a success of bee-keeping, as it casts 
a strong reflection upon her mental as well as 
her physical ability. I always believe any man 
or woman capable of accomplishing whatever 
any other man or woman has accomplished, 
until they have tried diligently and made a 
failure of it. 

There are three all-essential requisites for 
either man or woman to possess in order to be 
successful bee-keepers; viz., grit, grace, and 
generosity. Grit is called to a severe test when 
one poor season after another follows in un- 
broken succession for a number of years, and it 
takes long sighs and close figuring to make the 
ledger pages balance. Grace is to be exercised 
when, after your tenderest care and all your 
sentimental talk about your “little pets,’’ these 
same little pets administer to you a stinging 
rebuke, into which they have thrown all the 
venom at their command, because. perchance, 
you have dared to meddle with their affairs. 
And generosity is to be practiced in full mea- 
sure when your competitor attempts in any 
manner to appropriate your customers to his 
own profits, by giving him full details as to his 
duty, and forgiving him for his wickedness. 

In this one pursuit we are all aware that the 
master can not dictate to the worker, and per- 
haps this very fact has more to do with woman's 
success in the business than any other one 
thing, so used has she become to watching for 
“just the right time” before she ventures to 
give hercommand. She carries the same pre- 
caution into her apiary, where she must as 
closely watch her opportunity before making 
a demand for any thing if she expects to ob- 
tain it. 

No woman is so stupid as to suppose for a 
moment that, if she were to give her bees sec- 
tions early in the spring, they would go right to 
work in them, simply because she was the mas- 
ter—or mistress—and they were working for 
her. Oh, no! She has worked on that line too 
long for that. She will commence by being real 
good tothem. She will overhaul every frame 
in the hives, putting them into the best possible 
condition; then, if they are short of stores, will 
give frames of well-ripened honey carried over 
for this very purpose, or feed them tempting 
sugar syrup, either of which will cause them to 
build up rapidly—which is just what she wants 
them todo. When she has beguiled them into 
filling their hive to overflowing with bees, 
and has take precaution to have it so at a time 
when she knows there will be an abundance of 
honey-producing plants in bloom. she continues 
her kindness to them still further by giving 
them a case of sections all nicely filled with 
foundation; and the poor deluded little dupes 
rush into those sections pell-mell and fill them 
with honey in less than no time. That’s just 
what that deceitful woman has been plotting 
for since early spring, and she gets it. 

I need not enumerate the many women in 
foreign lands, as well as our own, who stand 
with those at the very head of our business. 
Aside from those who are writers as well as 
apiarists, and who are well known to us all 
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through their well-written articles. there are 
hordes of practical women patiently working 
away in silence who are in our ranks, and mak- 
ing a success of bee-keeping. 

These are buta few thoughts, briefly touch- 
ed upon, and we now leave it with the wiser 
ones to suggest further why we should or should 
not enter into this field of labor to possess it. 








THE LIQUOR-TRAFFIC. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUSH 
THE LIQUOR-TRADE INTO HEATHEN LANDS 
AS IT WOULD ANY PRAISEWORTHY AND 
LAUDABLE INDUSTRY ? 


Prove all things; hold fast to that which is good. 


Very few of my “‘ sermons,” as my friends are 
pleased to call them, have called forth more 
comment than the one with the above text; and 
the fact that every letter received thus far, 
whether on one side of the question or the other, 
has been characterized by such perfect fairness 
and kind Christian courtesy, that Iam compell- 
ed to say from the bottom of my heart, ‘“* May 
the Lord be praised that we have so many good 
and pure men in our land so ready to hold the 
fort against the stream of iniquity that seems 
destined to keep rushing in against us.” We 
have space for only two of these letters; and 
after these two, I think it will be best if the 
other good friends will excuse us for dropping 
the matter for the present. 


Friend Root:—I have just read ‘Ourselves 
and Our Neighbors” for November. and am 
much interested. Doubtless you will receive 
numerous comments thereon, and I am minded 
to have my say among the rest. I know it is 
hard for a)l to see things alike, and I often say, 
let a man have what views he will on religion, 
politics, or what not, so long as he is honest and 
seeks to be intelligent in his advocacy. I must 
respect them, howsoever contrary they may be 
to my own. 

They are few whose opinions command so 
great respect from me as your own, all because 
of their simple, charitable, yet, withal, earnest 
advocacy ; and it is this. above all else, that 
makes me wish that you, and all like you, with 
your mighty powers for good, might be active 
politicians in the true and best sense of the 
word. 

You confess your ignorance of political and 
governmental affairs, and express a wish to be- 
come better informed, in all of which you again 
command my highest esteem. They only can 
be saved who feel their need of salvation. 
Nevertheless, ‘I have somewhat to say unto 
you.” ‘ 

You hint at Christian duties regarding citi- 
zenship; you express your patriotism, and you 
declare your faith in God for the righting of 
governmental wrongs; yet, after the most care- 
ful reading, I fail to learn from your sermon 
(1 use this word because of its adaptability) 
whether, in your opinion, I ought, on next 
LZ al . 

Puesday, to vote the Republican, the Democrat- 
ic, the People’s party, or the Prohibition ticket, 
in order to advance Christ’s kingdom in this 
glorious land of ours. We take pride in the 
fact that we are a self-governing people: yet, 
ifI am not mistaken, there is only one ‘little 
moment in the whole year that you and I exer- 
cise our kingly prerogative. We cast our ballots, 
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and thereby exercise our divinely imposed duty 
of self-government. For another whole year 
we are utterly shorn of personal authority : yet 
we are responsible to both God and man for 
all the consequences of our delegated power. I 
feel that, in casting my ballot, | have a grave 
responsibility resting onme. I earnestly desire 
to cast it on God’s side, effectively if Ican, but, 
if not, then as my earnest protest against the 
Devil’s side. 

We claim our land as the Christian’s land. 
Can there, then, be any better way of preaching 
Christ Jesus than in stirring up God’s people to 
a proper sense of their duty to hold our land for 
Christ, and to oust the Devil and all his hellish 
crew? Are Christians who pray ‘“‘ Thy kingdom 
come” in the line of duty and consistency when 
they delegate their kingly power of governing to 
parties and politicians who have been and are 
turning over our land to Satan by legalizing 
and licensing a traffic that is one of the chief, if 
not the greatest of obstacles to Christian prog: 
ress? I believe God never does any thing for us 
that we can and ought to do for ourselves. 
With all reverence for Almighty Power. I am 
free to declare he can do nothing for an indif- 
ferent, lazy people, no matter how many nice 
prayers they may say. 

I believe the evils of intemperance will be 
promptly banished from our land when God’s 
people set about doing that for which they 
pray. But people can not be forced into the 
right way. Such as you, with your charitable 
zeal, are called of God to persuade men to come 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 

Now, friend Root, as I said before,I am en- 
tirely ignorant as to your political affiliations. 
For aught I know you may be as earnest a 
Prohibitionist as myself; but if so I heartily 
wish and pray that you may’ be led to make ita 
practical part of your Christian doctrine and 
teaching. J. M. Brown. 

Wheelersburg, O., Nov. 3. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—After reading, on page 809, 
what you say when you “felt desperate,” I 
would suggest that you re-read in a back _num- 
ber your own sermon on the text: ‘ Not by 


might nor by power, but by my Spirit.” In 
Russia it is — that the Czar, by the exer- 
cise of absolute power, might inaugurate and 
carry forward a reform that was not approved 
by a majority of the people; but in this country 
the government is merely the agent or the ser- 
vant of the people, and is utterly powerless to 
enforee reforms not approved by a majority of 
the people. The * moonshiner ’”’ who murders a 
revenue officer is held for trial where the crime 
is committed, and is usually tried and acquitted 
by a jury of his friends. The enforcement of 
law in any community depends largely upon 
the people in the community. Before the ad- 
vent of “local option”? a saloon could not live 
in Oberlin, while in other towns the saloon 
thrives in open defiance of law. 

Educate, elevate, reform the people, and the 
government will be reformed. It is to be re- 
gretted that so many reformers are so careless in 
handling the truth. This statement, that the 
government “runs every distillery just as much 
as it runs the postoffice,’’ may fairly be char- 
acterized as a falsehood. Itis just as fair and 
just as truthful to say that the State govern- 
ment runs your factory and market garden. At 
certain times an officer calls on you to list your 
property for taxation; and as a part of the ma- 
chinery required to secure the tax on whisky, a 
government officer is in constant attendance 
at the distillery. A ‘* government distillery ” is 
a distillery that pays, according to law, the 
taxes levied by the government. God is cer- 
tainly not_on the side of the distillery and sa- 
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loon. Is it not probable that God is also not 

fully on the side of the reformer who neglects 

to be strictly truthful? R. M. REYNOLDs. 
East Springfield, O., Nov. 7 











HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








THEIR HOME ORANGE- 
TREE. 

I thought I would write and tell of a rather 
uncommon swarm of bees I found the other day. 
No one around here has heard of it before, al- 
though you mention it in your A BC as some- 
times happening in California, so I thought 
you might like to hear aboutit. I was work- 
ing in my brother’s grove; and asI passed an 
orange-tree { heard a loud buzzing noise. At 
first I thought it was flies, but looked in the 
tree and saw a large piece of honey-comb about 
a foot long and half a foot wide, hansinn from 
a branch. At first I could not make it out; 
but I soon found that the bees had pieces of 
comb in other parts of the tree. A lot had 
dropped down and caught on a lower branch. 
The bees were working on it, and seem to be 
doing pretty well. They seemed to be very 
tame, and did not try to sting at all; in fact. a 
man put his hand in and pulled some bad comb 
out from underneath, without disturbing them 
atall. The tree was a star orange-tree, which 
grows thick right to the ground. It was about 
8 feet high, and was almostin the center of a 
60-acre grove which has had no_ flowers in 
it for eight or nine months, and so had no spe- 
cial inducement for them to stay. Judging 
from the amount of comb, they must have been 
there about three months. and it is a wonder it 
was not found before. We (my partner and 
myself) hived it last Tuesday. At first the 
bees were rather wild, and tried to sting; but 
we soon smoked them quiet. I think there 
must have been robbers there before we came. 
The bees stayed in the hive all right, but we 
shall er have to feed them. as they did 
not have muc honey. ] . M. FRITH. 

Lane Park, Cal., ier. 12. 


BEES MAKING IN AN 


TO MAKE SUGAR SYRUP’ THAT WILL NOT 
GRANULATE, WITHOUT HEAT. 

Mr. Root:—In response to your letter in re- 
gard to making syrup by the cold process, I beg 
to state that I make the syrup for Mr. Dear- 
dorff, as well as all we use here in the store, by 
that process, as itis by far the most satisfactory, 
since it does not granulate nor sour. Go toa 
druggist and get a half-gallon percolator and 
fill it with granulated sugar; then pour on 
water. and allow it to percolate. You will find 
this to produce a heavy syrup, and superior to 
any made by the boiling process. 

Canal Dover, O., Nov. 7. 


[We are not acquainted with a percolator, 
but would be of the opinion that it would be too 
expensive for the average bee-keeper. We 
once recommended feeding bees with a syrup 
made by pouring cold water on sugar. It 
answered very well; but we obtained better 
syrup by the use of hot water, and we believe 
all bee-keepers now pretty much agree with us. | 


HOW 


CuHas. HAAS. 


FIELD CLOVER. 

Prof. A, J. Cook:—I send you herewith a 
branch, root, and bloom of a weed to be named. 
It grows from two to three feet high, and blos- 
soms in October, and some years furnishes quite 
a little amber honey of good body and quality. 
Tell us through GLEANINGS something about 
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Here it goes under several local 
‘an be found growing all through 
our high yellow “oe noma A. F. Brown. 

Huntington, Fla., Nov. 

Prof. Cook cae 

This isa very interesting plant. It belongs 
to the pulse (or bean and clover) family, but 
looks very much like an aster, or composite 
plant. It is known in the botonies as * field 
clover,” or Petalostemon corymbosus. Gray 
says, *‘In Southern pine barrens, it is a very 
pretty plant.” It resembles the asters so close- 


the plant. 
names. It 


ly that I had hardly a doubt of its affinities 
until I showed it to Prof. Wheeler, when, upon 
looking at it, I found. as Prof. W. 
it was really a leguminous plant. 
Nov. 


told me, that 
A. J. Cook. 
Ag’] College, Mich., 16. 


DO BEES GATHER HONEY FROM MORE THAN 


ONE SOURCE AT ONCE 

I have seen it asked in your ieureah “Do 
bees carry in honey from ‘different kinds of 
flowers at once?” This last summer I was in a 
potato-patch, just as it was in blossom, and I 
noticed a bee gathering honey. It would fly 
from the potato-blossom to the wild mustard, 
and so on till it at last flew off in the direction 
of the apiary. Iam sure from this that bees do 
carry in honey from different kinds of flowers 
at a time. VILLIAM PECKHAM. 

Solsville, N. Y., Nov. 26 

{When honey is scarce from all sources, bees 
are pretty apt to get their nectar where they 

‘an. If basswood is in full bloom, and the blos. 
soms are yielding well, the bees will notice 
nothing else, as a rule. A few will be found 
working on clover, simply from force of habit, 
even though more honey could be obtained 
from the basswood. hi 

BEES AND FRUIT. 

We clip the following from the Query depar - 
ment of the San Francisco Examiner of Nov. 

To the Editor of the Examiner—Stir: 1. Will ‘isi 
bees puncture through the Skin of 23 grapes to 
gain access to the nectar ? Why were laws passed 
compelling bee-keepers to move their bees outside 
the limits of fruit-growing districts ? 

East Riverside, Cal. A. F. UNTERKIRCHER, 

The editor of the Examiner replies: 

{1. No. They have noinstrument that will puncture 
grape-skins. If you doubt this, try the experiment 
of shutting bees up with sound grapes. They will 
be unable to get any nourishment from the grapes 
and will starve to death if kept there long. 2. A 

ease of misinformation. The grape-growers have 
seen bees empty grapes of their juice, and, without 
investigating further, have decided that the bees 
broke the skins. } 

QUEENS AUSTRALIA, 

We clip the following from the Toowoomba 
Chronicle, Australia: 

A few days ago Mr. Alex. Bain, of Eton Farm Es- 
tate, who is an enthusiastic bee-keeper, received an 
Italian queen from Mr. A. I. Root, the famous bee- 
keeper of Medina, Ohio, U.S, A. The royal insect 
was carefully packed in a neat little wooden palace, 
with 40 workers as companions, and supplied with a 
store of candy. The journey from Ohio to Too- 
woomba occupied 37 days, and the queen arrived in 
perfect health, but 27 of her companions died on the 
trip. Mr. Bain hopes to have some Italian colonies 
in operation this year. 


Will bees smother if left under a snowdrift, 
with hives out of sight, sealed covers, and fly- 
hole open clear across, and ground descending 
enough for good drainage when the snow 
melts ? M. NEVINS. 

{Probably not, but we should prefer to keep 
the entrances clear. Melting snow might make 
an entrance sealed with ice. | 
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OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








Poverty and shame shall be to him that refuseth 
instruction; but he that regardeth reproof shall be 
honored.—PROV. 13:18. 


I have felt moved to take up the subject ex- 
pressed in our text because of some trying 
experiences I have had during the past few 
months. It is ona matter which [ have written 
and spoken about many times before; and it is 
a matter that is troubling and vexing the souls 
of some of the best of our American people just 
now. What I mean is this matter of work and 
wages. Itseems to me that,in the nature of 
things, a great part of humanity are destined 
to work for somebody else. The farming class 
of community are, perhaps, more their own 
bosses than almost any other calling; but yet 
the farmer can not do very much business un- 
less he employs help of some sort: and then 
comes this vexing matter of finding somebody 
who will do a fair and honest day’s work, with- 
out constant supervision. If the farmer works 
with his hired man all day long, there is com- 
paratively little trouble; but, like other occu- 
pations, the emvloyer oftentimes gets a hired 
man for the express purpose of doing his man- 
ual labor that he may be thus spared to look 
after and oversee other things pertaining to his 
occupation. There are thousands of people out 
of work, and they do not seem to know why 
they are out of work. The worst part of it is, 
they won't believe it, won't accept or won't 
heed it if you tell them plainly why they have 
nothing todo; and others say right out that 
they would rather continue to loaf than to come 
right down to business. What I mean is this: 
Many of our best and most successful tarmers— 


T. B. Terry, perhaps, heading the list—declare 
they will have no man at work on their prem- 


ises who drinks, swears, or uses tobacco. Well, 
a great part of those out of work would rather 
remain out of a job than to give up the things 
mentioned. Oh yes! they will promise to give 
them up, or keep the fact concealed, that they 
are guilty of any of these bad practices: but 
sooner or later, like murder, it comes out. 

Now, I am not going to dwell on the above 
three things in this talk just now. There is 
something that is continually coming up that 
is just as bad as any of the things I have men- 
tioned, and I do not know but it is a little 
worse, and perhaps it keeps more families in 
suffering and want than the things I have men- 
tioned—that is, when they do not all go to- 
gether. The thing I have in mind is a lack of 
conscience—a want of honor or manliness: a 
disposition to cheat in one way or another just 
as soon as an opportunity is open. The fore 
part of our text hits exactly the outcome— 
* poverty and shame.” The habit of cheating 
is exactly like the habit of strong drink or 
swearing, or giving way to temper, or using 
tobacco. It gets a hold upon the human heart, 
and it is like pulling teeth to weed it out. At 
first I rhought of saying what I intended to say 
to-day, directly to our helpers. When they 
get their money Saturday night it comes to 
them in an envelope. On the outside of this 
envelope is a record of the number of hours and 
minutes each has worked during the week. 
I do not know how many of these helpers 
read these neighborly talks in GLEANINGS; but 
the ones who are in the habit of cheating in 
their work probably do not read them. I have 
many times asked them the question. No won- 
der they do not like to hear any of this kind of 
talk. Neither do they, as a rule. attend the 
noon services. Although it is not often the 
case, even professors of religion do sometimes 
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so lose their spirituality that they get into these 
habits; and it is asad fact to chronicle, that 
women, as well as the men, get led astray in 
this very way. I know Lam finding fault with 
my fellow-men; but may God give me love and 
charity while I find fault in the line I am doing 
to-day. At this season of the year, as usual, 
great numbers are coming to me for employ- 
ment. It seems as if the number were greater 
now than ever before. A good many quite good 
workmen in different trades and occupations 
come to me and propose to work for any wages 
I think proper to give. Perhaps they have 
learned by past experience that 1 am in the 
habit of giving libera'ly for fair, honest ser- 
vices, no matier what the agreement may be. 
I like to do a little better than I agree; and by 
the way, friends, this is one of the grand secrets 
of success in this world: Be careful what you 
agree or promise to do, and then do a little bet- 
ter than you agree. The world is full of people 
who. fail continually in sticking to their prom- 
ises and agreements; but those who make ita 
point to doa little more than they agree to do, 
right along, are scarce, I tell you. 

Our people all work by the hour. For many 
years they marked down on a slate when they 
commenced work and then marked on the other 
side of the slate when they stopped work. Thus 
each one was permitted, as far as the demands 
of business would admit, to commence and stop 
when he chose. With the great bulk of our 
help this plan worked very well. Nine-tenths 
of our people, or perhaps even mere, would 
mark down on the slate exactly when they 
commenced and when they stopped. But dur- 
ing all these years when we practiced this plan, 
there was almost constantly some person—per- 
haps some of the younger ones—who would dis- 
cover the slate was not watched very closely, 
and they would begin marking a little earlier 
or a little later,as the case might be, so as to 
get more pay for the time they actually worked; 
that is, if they came ten minutes after seven, 
and nobody was around to watch, they would 
mark it seven o’clock. When one was caught 
at this he was watched; and when we found it 
was a regular plan, and not a mistake, the 
matter was referred to myself. Oh what tussles 
with the powers of darkness I have had in this 
very line! Just after the verse I have quoted 
for my text, there is one containing this start- 
ling truth: “It is an abomination to fools to 
depart from evil.” Just think of it. friends! 
Did you ever hear a truth more pointedly or 
vividly expressed? The one who is caught in 
this sort of deliberate cheating seems to take it 
for granted that he must get out of it by lies, 
no matter how many it takes to get him out. 
As I write now. I can not remember that I ever 
found a person who fairly and squarely owned 
up to this sort of thing. The text I have quoted 
calls such people “fools.” It seems hard and 
strong. does it not? Well, just listen: Almost 
every sinner in this line follows pretty much 
the same track. At first he says, “Oh! I work- 
ed overhours the other day, and did not make 
any charge for it, and so I just marked a little 
more time on my slate. and thought it would 
be al) right.”” My reply is, however, * Look 
here, my friend, several of us have been watch- 
ing you. You cheated in your time not only 
Monday, but Tuesday; and on Thursday you 
cheated in the forenoon and afternoon. We 
have also watched you, and taken pains to find 
out whether there was any overwork or any 
thing that might possibly excuse you for this 
sort of irregularity. We have let the matter 
go until you are fenced in on every side. There 
is nothing for you to do but to confess your sin 
and ask God to forgive you, and then turn over 
a new leaf and do hketter.” You would think 
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the above would bring a confession, wouldn't 
you? But it does not. I have told the culprit 
that I had had long experience in this matter; 
that the excuses he made were the same ones 
that others had used years before: but it did 
not make any difference, and I have told at 
least three people that the only explanation 
that could possibly be given was, that they had 
taken leave of their senses, at least for a little 
time, and did not know what they were doing; 
and I guess each one of them preferred to accept 
that, or tried to make me believe, that it was a 
case of ** temporary insanity” rather than con- 
fess that he had tried to steal from the one who 
was so kind as to relieve his distresses by giv- 
ing him employment. 

A word about this matter of acting the de- 
tective in order to find out beyond mistake 
whether a certain one had deliberately gone 
into dishonest practices or whether it was only a 
mistake that might occur on one side as well as 
the other. Doing this sort of detective business 
has done more to wear me out and break down 
my nervous system than almost any thing else 
in the world. Some of you may say. ** Why, 
brother Root, why do you bother with such 
people atall? I would not have them on the 


premises, not even if they would work for noth- 


ing.” 

Well, I have thought that way a good many 
times. Iam afraid Satan has suggested it to 
me very often. The trouble lies right here: I 
once knew of a church that was going to have 
its members pure. and they commenced turning 
people out. I finally begun to remonstrate, but 
was told, ** Mr. Root, we are going to purify our 
church, even if we expel every last member.” 
You know how it turned out. They kept on 
expelling until the church was shut up; and by 
some queer freak it seemed as if those they 
kept in were worse than those they turned out. 
I do not mean by this that all our hands are 
given to cheating—God forbid. I simply mean 
that. if we turned off every one who uses to- 
bacco, or cheats in his time, or is forgetful, or 
makes mistakes, or is slow, or quick-tem pered. or 
given to puttering, or whois crabbed. and dif- 
ficult to deal with, or who lacks in judgment, 
ete., we should not have anybody left. The 
greater part of these faults and failings can be 
cured. <A plain, kind talk with the one who is 
at fault usually results, as the text has it, ‘*‘ He 
that heareth reproof shall be honored.’ People 
who own up to their faults and failings will get 
over them, as a rule, unless it is this grievous 
sin that I have spoken of—a deliberate deter- 
mination to steal. 

Well, after having had so much trouble with 
the markings on the slate, we procured. at 
much expense. a registering time-clock. This 
we have had for three or four years. When one 
comes to work he selects the envelope from the 
rack, with his name printed on it. pushes it un- 
der the stamp attached to the clock. strikes the 
knob with his hand, and the hour and minute 
are printed on the envelope. He can not change 
it nor make it any different, even if he would, 
because the time clerk would see it if he did. 
No changes are to be made without her per- 
mission or sanction. This gets us out of the 
trouble, doesn’t it? Oh dear me! It gets us 
out of one kind of trouble. and perhaps it 
makes it a little harder for those who are dis- 
vosed to be dishonest and untruthfal. In ex- 
iorting people to temperance, we are often met 
by remarks like this: ‘Yon will never stop 
drunkenness in this world. If you shut, up the 
saloons they will get it out of the drugstores, 
People will get it by hook or by crook, when 
they want it badly.” Now, I do not believe 
much in this sort of logic: but there is an ele- 
ment of truth in it, after all. You ean not 
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make people honest by building fences around 
them. We recognized this in the beginning of 
our business; and we have fewer locks and keys 
—fewer rigid rules, and fewer detectives, than 
perhaps any other similar institution. We rely 
upon the honor. integrity. and conscience of 
our people. and we get along pretty well. I 
wish I might stop here, because I dislike to drag 
things to light tnat might wound like cutting 
witha knife. Lut sometimes the knife must 
be used: and I feel that what I have to say 
may help perhaps thousands to break away 
from their sins. and may be to get better wages 
than they are getting now. The text says. ** He 
that regardeth reproof shall be honored;” and 
the ccalael I am about to give you may be 
needed by a good many people who are working 
for somebody else. 

During the past few months we have had 
dull times in our factory. Only a few were 
kept in each of our rooms, and it would have 
been policy for us to keep only the most faith- 
ful; but sometimes circumstances seem to de- 
mand that we should favor some who can 
hardly take care of themselves unless they have 
something to do. Common humanity would 
seem to demand this. I have learned to dread 
dull seasons, because at such times there is al- 
most always asort of half heartedness about 
the work. People do not accomplish as much 
when they are making up work ahead. as when 
orders are crowding them: therefore loose 
ways get in upon us. We have had a political 
campaign, and there was quite a temptation to 
talk politics instead of attending to work. Is 
this right? When you have hired out to work 
fora man, and have agreed on so much a day 
or hour, is it right to use those hours in discuss- 
ing the political affairs of our country? Per- 
haps there is a revival meeting in your neigh- 
borhood. After you have sold your time toa 
certain neighbor for an agreed sum of money, 
is it really honest and Christianlike for you to 
occupy this time in talking about religion? I 
think not. Of course, we expect everybody to 
be courteous and ngighborly, even if he is em- 
ployed by somebody else; but whoever hires 
out. should, if he wishes to get the best possible 
pay for his services. regard the contract like a 
promissory note—" For Fralee received I promise 
to pay —— hours of work for my neighbor.’’ If 
your neighbor hires you to assist in a revival 
of religion. why. then. of course. it is your duty 
to carry along your Bible, quote texts, exhort, 
ete.; but if the understanding is that you are 
to build fences, I think he would have very 
much more respect for your religion if you, dur- 
ing those working hours. refuse to discuss or 
even consider the matter of politics, or religion 
either. 

There is. however. a kind of religious talk 
that I think no employer would object to, even 
during working hours. Suppose one workman 
should say to his companion, ** Mr. Brown. if I 
were a church-member, as you are, I hope it 
would prevent me from using my employer’s 
time to light my pipe. and take a smoke just as 
you are doing now.” Ido not mean by this 
that I would want men to stop their work to 
discuss—at least not at any very great length- 
the tobacco habit. But it would be quite prop- 
er and right to talk religion this much: 

*Thank you. Mr. Brown; but I will not take 
any tobacco if you please. I started out a few 
days ago to be a Christian, and I think a 
Christian ought not to use tobacco.”’ 

In times past.on these pages I have more 
than once spoken in very. high terms of women 
as wage-earners. My conscience has troubled 
me sometimes for fear I had given them too 
exalted a position, or that I had, may be, gone 
to the Quixotic extreme of imagining that all 
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womankind are saints. If any one has ever 
had that opinion of me,I think he will get 
over it when I finish what I am going to say 
now. Some way it always seems as if it were 
ever So much worse for a woman to act dishon- 
estly than for a man; and therefore some of my 
sorest trials have been in dealing with women 
in this very line. Where work is all done by 
the hour, as it is here, there is a constant 
temptation to ce rtain ones to want to getin as 
many hours as they can, or, at least. have the 
hours counted, and at the same time do the 
least possible amount of work. I have known 
women who got so hardened in this sort of 
thing thatit seemed almost as if they made it 
a study to see how they could do the least 
amount of work, and make it count the largest 
number of hours. In the basement to our stores 
there are several rooms that are not very well 
lighted. They were too low to get in large 
windows, and the small windows are often 
covered with piles of merchandise. Well, more 
than once I have found women in these dark 
rooms, as we call them, standing in idleness, 
that they might get credit for more time. The 
foreman of their apartment had told them that 
it was quitting time; but by loitering about they 
could get in fifteen minutes or half an hour 
more. As they received only small pay, and as 
this was a matter of only four or five cents, I 
often let it go, thinking it was not worth mak- 
ing a fuss ¢ A ante but it was just as I have been 
telling you. If a sinner escapes detection in 
little things, he gets bolder and bolder. One of 
these women accomplished so little that the 
foreman told me he asked her to put her work 
all in one place so he could see how much she 
did during the afternoon. At night she showed 
avery good record.and he was beginning to 
think he had been mistaken, and that she was 
doing more work than he supposed. Pretty 
soon, however. one of the other hands said he 
saw her carrying a quantity of finished work 
efrom another part of the room to mix in with 
herown. One who gets so conscience- hardened 
in minutes soon lays hold pf property without 
scruple. 

In many of our departments, where work will 
permit of it, we have hands to work by the 
piece. In this case they do not keep their time 
at all,and one might think the problem was 
solved. and that piece work ended the tempta- 
tion. Don’t be too sure. JI have known women 
—yes, bright-looking intelligent women—who, 
when they worked by the piece, would. if op- 
portunity offered, mix in finished work that 
they were paid for the week before, so that, 
when the foreman came to count their work, 
they got pay the second time for the same work. 
Now. dear friends, please bear with me when I 
lay just one more sin to the charge of woman- 
kind. l have known at least two who, while 
doing the very things I have been describing, 
would be singing fragments of hymns to try to 
make me believe they were honest, and loved 
God's word and his holy teachings—" stealing 
the livery of heaven to serve the Devil in.’* 


*And, by the way, such spectacles as this do more 


toinjure the cause of religion than perhaps any 
other one thing in the world. I have seen young 
people whose sense of honesty and truth had been 
outraged by the sight of professors of religion who 
did such things as I have described until it seemed 
as if they would be embittered toward Christianity 
for the rest of their lives. They say, “The whole 
thing is just cant and hypocrisy; and so much of it 
is puton for the sole purpose of getting a better 
chance to steal, that I beg to be excused from ever 
going in with that crowd at all.”” I want to put just 
one more thought in this footnote. How much isa 
man or woman worth in business who goes to work 
in the way I have described? When we hire people 
we do it with the understanding that they shall 
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It pains me to the heart to tell these things; 
but my prime motive in doing it is, that these 
poor deluded friends may know that such 
things can not be done withoutits being known. 
When I letit pass. thinking it was a little matter 
to make a fuss about it, others noticed it and 
came to me about it until it seemed to be well 
understood, and yet the poor deluded woman 
thought nobody noticed or knew what she was 
doing. Sin blinds not only the conscience, but 
the eye and the judgment. Sometimes it is 
hard to convince an intemperate man—that is, 
after he gets sober—that he went reeling 
through the streets so that everybody noticed 
itand talked about it, while he was perfectly 
sure that he walked as straight and natural as 
need be. So with the whole round of sins. 
Satan persuades the poor victim that he has 
succeeded in deceiving the whole wide world, 
when ordinary good penepent and common 
sense ought to have told the poor deluded one 
what a fool he was making of himself. I have 
wondered what must have been these people’s 
thoughts at these times, of God’s all-seeing eye; 
and then it comes back home to me, the fact 
that I, too. am a sinner. My faults and in- 
consistencies, perhaps many of them. in God’s 
sight are almost as bad as the ones I have been 
narrating. There isa strange passage in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis, to the effect that. at 
one time, God almost or quite repented of hav- 
ing made man. My grandfather, who was a 
skeptic, used to be fond of quoting it—that the 
infinite God, the great ruler of all and over all— 
did things at times that he was sorry for after. 
I used to wonder why such a passage should be 
in the Bible; but now I begin to get a glimpse 
of the great truth, even in that strange expres- 
sion. God honored us by making us free agents; 
and if we go wrong. and commit sin. we do it 
of our own free choice. We are all sinners. 
We all choose voluntarily folly and sin, rather 
than truth and wisdom; and when I look into 
my own heart, recognizing that God knows it 
all, just as I know it all, 1 have sometimes of 
late thought it would be nothing strange or un- 
reasonable if he, an infinite being of truth and 
love. should have been sorry more than once 
that he ever created and gave liberty of thought 
and action to such a poor miserable stumbling 
sinner as A. I. Root. But let us not be cast 
down, dear friends. Let us only fee] the more 
earnestly that we need a Savior; oh! I needa 
Savior more than I can tell you. I need the 
help and influence of Christian friends and 
companionship; 1 need the spiritual uplifting 
power of the prayer-meetings and the church 
of God. If I should stay away—if I were to 
receive no Christian counsel or encouragement 
from friends around me, it seems to me as if I 
should surely be lost.. I need your prayers, I 
am sure, and we all need the prayers of each 
other. 

Now, if there isone among my readers who 
is working for wages.and has been tempted 
into any of the things I have mentioned in this 
talk, let him read our text again. *‘ Poverty 
and shame shall be to him that refuseth in- 
labor for the building up and development of the 
institution they are working for. While they put 
money into their own pockets, by so doing they are 
to put at least some into the institution, It is ex- 
pected to be a little richer or better off for the work 
they do. Now, instead of enriching their employer, 
suppose they bend all their energies toward trans- 
ferring his property into their own pockets. How 
much wages should sucha one receive? Had he 
not better pay double—yes, four times as much, or 
more—for an honest and conscientious person of 
the same ability ? Most surely. And now, friends, 
Ihope you are catching a glimpse of the reason 
why at least a great many unfortunates do not suc- 
ceed in getting work. 
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struction.”” I hope some instruction is to come 
to you in this talk to-day. Please believe your 
old friend when he tells you that. if you give 
way to these temptations, even in the slightest 
degree, they will grow upon you like weeds in a 
rich soil; and please believe me. too, when I 
tell you that your friends as well as your em- 
ployer probably know all about it. May be 
they think it isasmal]] matter—too small to 
make a fuss about; but they feel sad and sor- 
rowful while they note it. Itis a great blemish 
on your character—yes, a thousand times worse 
than some physical defect, especially among 
womankind, who like to appear well and look 
well before the world. Why, dear sister, this 
thing mars not only your spirituality and en- 
joyment in life, but it hurts you more in the 
eyes of all good men and good women than any 
physical defect you can think of. And then 
remember, again. that last great truth that I 
have been trying to teach you to-day: ‘“Itis 
an abomination to fools to depart from evil.” 
Suppose, after what I have told you, and even 
after having read this printed page. these 
friends of whom I have spoken should go right 
on, continuing to do this very thing when op- 
portunity offers. Why, you would say sucha 
one is a fool and an idiot, and that is just what 
the Bible says. 

I have felt troubled about speaking thus 
plainly to-day; and I have prayed over this 
neighborly talk perhaps more than over any 
other one during the whole past year; and as 
I close, I am breathing a prayer to the great 
Father above, that he may so bless and sancti- 
fy this poor work of mine that its faults and 
blemishes may be passed by and only the grains 
of truth be gatheredin. And may the result 
and summing up of it all be, through Christ 
Jesus. to you a merry Christmas and happy 
New Year: for please believe me, dear friends, 
when I tell you there can be no real merry 
Christmas, nor happy New Year either, with- 
out honesty and truth in our hearts, that we 
may make there an abiding-place for the love of 
Christ Jesus—he who came down to earth on 
Christmas day to be a Savior to all who feel the 
need of something that only a messenger from 
the great God himself can give. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1.ROOT. 








OSTRICHES AND AN OSTRICH-FARM. 


Just as sure as you are alive, I finished up 
our travels in Arizona without saying a word 
about the ostrich-farm. It is a few miles out 
from Phoenix, among the alfalfa-fields. You 
see, the alfalfa is just the nicest feed in the 
world for ostriches. They will live and thrive 
on it when it is green; and if put through a 
cutting-box when it is dry, they eat it with 
great avidity. By the way, there is something 
funny about the way the ostrich eats. He will 
gobble up a great lot of dry alfalfa, and, of 
course, it has got to go somewhere: so it forms 
itself into a sort of wad, or ball, and then com- 
menees making a slow passage—perhaps I had 
better say voyage—down that long cranelike 
neck. Imagine a lump as large as your double 
fist slowly making its way from the head of the 
bird toward the body. The neck is so distended 
that the lump of food is plainly visible all the 
while the ostrich is eating. Well, we hired a 
livery team and drove out. The streets in 
Phoenix and the roads in the suburbs were just 
about as bad as or even worse than any that can 
be met here in our Medina County clay; and as 
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we were there during the rainy season, it was a 
pretty big task to get even four miles out of the 
city. We crossed quite a number of the irrigat- 
ing canals that one meets everywhere, and 
found the ostriches in an alfalfa-field bordered 
by beautiful large branching cottonwoods that 
grew on the banks of an irrigating canal. We 
first got sight of the old original trio of birds. 
Imagine a Brahma rooster so tall that his head 
is almost as high as a man on horseback, and 
then you can get an idea of something what the 
* papa ostrich ” looks like. In disposition, how- 
ever, the Brahma comparison does not apply. 
The disposition of the game-cock is not quite 
the thing either, for the ostrich is more like an 
enraged bul] when you go around the inclos- 
ure. We decided not to go inside of his domain, 
as his looks and actions were so warlike. But 
in an adjoining lot was a brood of chicks. Some 
of these chicks were pretty nearly as tall as the 
old fellow, but they were much more slender, 
and they had a timid look and demeanor that 
made one think of young turkeys.” As we ap- 
proached their inclosure they came up also. and 
peered at us with great liquid eyes. Their 
slender legs did not look as if they could do one 
much harm: but notwithstanding, I was a little 
afraid of the strange creatures. Mv brother 
Jess, however, crawled through the fence. and 
went out among them. They evidently expect- 
ed something to eat. Some of them acted a 
little bit vicious; and I think quite likely that, 
if we had run and acted freightened, they 
might have pursued us. 

A young ostrich is. in many respects. unlike 
any other kind of the furred or feathered tribes. 
They have a peculiar tipping and swinging 
gait that tempts one to laugh; and it is more 
like a young miss of sixteen, who begins swing- 
ing herself and putting on airs, than any thing 
else I can think of. I hope none of the young 
misses who read GLEANINGS will take offense at 
this, for I want to say that young ostriches are 
remarkably graceful—at least most of the time. 
Jess tried to see whether they would shoo, like 
geese and turkeys. They did not shoo very 
well. but he finally got them to cantering down 
the lot; and when they spread their wings so as 
to catch the breeze, it was one of the finest 
sights that ever met my eyes. I should think 
there were ten or twelve in that brood, of near- 
ly full-grown chicks. Mo 

retty soon my eye canght sight of another 
inclosure with a low picket fence around it. Of 
course, no ordinary fence would hold a full- 
grown ostrich. He would straddle right over 
common farm fences. This last inclosure, how- 
ever, was about the sort you see around a gar- 
den to keep chickens out. And what do you 
suppose we found inside? Why, a whole brood 
of chicks not much larger than ordinary turkeys. 
Oh! but weren’t they pretty! and they were 
just as cute and full of fun as a lot of well-fed 
and mischievous chickens and turkeys. They 
would pretend to fight each other, and then 
make the oddest grimaces, spreading their 
wings, and jumping as if they were in their 
native deserts. You may wonder where the 
Kodak was. We managed to corner up the 
chicks so as to get the group. and I had snapped 
it once, and was just getting ready for them 
again, while Jess was making them gallop 
down the lot. I must remark here, there was 
no dwelling near the ostrich-farm; and as our 
time was limited we had not found out where 
to get permission to make our investigations. 
The temptation was so great, when we got in 
among the birds, that we were really making 
ourselves at home. At just the crisis mentioned, 
however, the keeper came on the scene. I pre- 
sume he was not very much pleased to seo a 
couple of strangers chasing his birds, and point- 
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ing some sort of machine at his fine brood of 
chicks. I made haste to make my best apology, 
and to tell him we were going to take their 
pictures, and that we would send him a maga- 
zine describing his ostrich-farm. They havea 
little coop to stay in nights; and as it was 
winter time, the keeper drove them into their 
inclosure and locked them up. I think these 
fellows were only four months old. The next 
brood, if I remember correctly, was nearly a 
year old. The old trio were full grown. An 
ostrich is worth from 8500 to $1000. Their eggs 
are worth $5.00 each, and are about as large as 
the head of aninfant. You remember what I 
said about eggs in Arizona hatching while on 
the shelf in a store. 

Well, this temperature makes it easy to hatch 
out ostriches: at just the right season of the 
year. Even if the mother-bird does not cover 
all the eggs, the chances are very good for a 
good hatch. I think, however. that four or five 
chicks are as many as they get at a hatching. 

There were two, and perhaps three, mature 
females. I wanted a Kodak view of the old 
bird himself; and I wanted, above all other 
things, to get him while he was on the “ war- 
path.” I suggested to the proprietor that I 
could go around on the opposite side of the lot, 
crawl through the fence, and have my Kodak 
all ready, so that, when he discovered I was 
right in the inclosure, I could take his picture 
when he got the proper distance from me, and 
crawl through the fence before he would have 
time to tear me to pieces and chew me up. The 
keeper thought it was a rather risky experi- 
ment, but you know itis right and proper that 
we should take some risks in the pursuit of 
science. He told me I had better look out, but 
said that, if I was willing to take the chances, 
all right. I was considerably excited at the 
time: but I remember of thinking I would like 
to take the picture alsoof my brother Jess as 
he watched proceedings. From his childhood 
up he has always been full of mischief. and he 
has not got over it yet, even if he is toward fifty 
years old. Ever since he was a small boy, a 
peculiar comical expression comes into his face 
when any mischief is going on. Mother could 
always tell when we had been doing any thing 
wrong, by a look at Jesse’s face; and when I 
proposed to brave the lion in his den. and then 
get out through the fence with my apparatus 
before he could catch me, Jess just entered into 
the spirit of the adventure with his old-time 
boyish love of sport and mischief. He kept 
close to me, ready, I suppose, in the event that 
he and the keeper would have to turn in and 
help to deliver me from the enemy. I crawled 
through the fence. and challenged the foe to 
mortal combat. Oh! but you should have seen 
him bristle up and paw the gravel, like an in- 
furiated beast. He spread his wings, and 
pranced up and down, taking that peculiar 
ostrich step I have been trying to describe; and 
then he came down on me like a rush of mighty 
waters. It wasa hard cross to take my eyes 
from the bird and look at my camera in order 
to get it properly adjusted. One thing troubled 
me—I could not see just how near he was when 
I snapped the button. I sueceeded. however, in 
getting every thing much to my heart's con- 
tent; and even thongh I hadn’t the hundredth 
part of a second to spare, I said to myself, 
“There, old fellow, that picture will be worth 
a hundred dollars if you succeed in getting 
.through that hole in the fence before his majes- 
ty demolishes you, Kodak and all.” I pressed 
the button. There was a confused rattling in- 
side of the camera, that did not seem quite 
right. I hoped. however, that it was the ex- 
citement of the moment that made me imagine 
it; and, didn't I just get through that fence 
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lively, as my Kodak rolled in one direction and 
Iin another, while I picked myself up out of 
the alfalfa! There was my enemy rubbing his 
breast against the top rail of the fence, and 
fairly dancing up and down while he bellowed 
forth his rage. He tried to reach me with his 
open mouth and fierce beak; but as the head of 
a full-grown ostrich is not very much larger 
than your double fist, the head itself is not very 
formidable. It was those wicked clawlike heels 
of his that he was itching to twist around so as 
to give me a stroke. 

In many respects an ostrich resembles a fierce 
domestic fowl. His preamble before doing any 
thing is something like the strutting of a tur- 
key gobbler; but he kicks with an aim that is 
usually unerring when no obstacles are in 
the way. I do not know whether they have 
ever killed human beings or not; but I have 
been told they would in short meter if a man 
were unarmed. If he hasaclubin his hand, a 
good muscular stroke across the long slender 
neck disables the ostrich; but at the same time 
it knocks a thousand dollars or more out of the 
pocket of the owner; so the keeper has two 
reasons to avoid “* picking a quarrel ’’ with his 
birds. I do not know whether the mother- 
ostrich scratches for her chicks, and leads them 
about like a mother-hen, or not; but I would 

ive pees a little sum of money for the privi- 
ege of spending a day or two where I could see 
the chicks when newly hatched, to learn more 
of the strange instinct that governs these won- 
derful creatures. 

Do you ask where the pictures are? Well, 
my dear friend, when we got to New Orleans I 
had my Kodak overhauled, and was told that, 
when I snapped my machine on that big os- 
trich, I had got to the end of the roll of films— 
that is, I had taken my sixty pictures. When I 
snapped it that last time the film pulled off, 
and every one of the views taken on the ostrich- 
farm was spoiled. You see. I lost my book of 
instructions that goes with the instrument, and 
therefore I did not keep account of how many 
pictures I had taken. and hence this mishap. I 
Iam very sorry indeed that I can not present 
you the pictures I so fondly anticipated having 
accompany this description. Butif Providence 
permits. and I continue to feel as well as I do 
now, I think the readers of GLEANINGS may 
feel sure that they will get them some time. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. f. 


ROOT. 








SOMETHING ABOUT WAGONS. 

Every market-gardener, and I should say 
every farmer, who expects to do very much 
business, should have at least two wagons. 
During the busy time a successful man can 
not afford to lose the use of hiS team. and pos- 
sibly that of a hired man, because the wagon 
must be repaired. We have a blacksmith of 
our own, right here on the premises; but not- 
withstanding that. we can not well get along 
without an extra wagon. A good many times 
our regular wagon contains a heavy load, when 
a sudden demand from some other direction 
makes it necessary to unload. I bought a very 
stout low-down wagon, or truck, that was a 
great deal out of repair by being left out in the 
wet, for only $8.00. By paying out nearly as 
much more on it. we have a wagon that does 
nicely for emergencies: and when something 
gives out on our regular wagon, the team is 
hitched on to this one. and the work goes on 
with scarcely a moment's delay. This gives 
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the blacksmith plenty of time to do a good job; 
and if the woodwork is to be made new, it can 
be painted even two coats before it is put on to 
the muddy roads again. By the way, I never 
can stand it to see a big heavy team, witha 
good stout efficient man. loafing at the black- 
smith shop while repairing is being done. If 
the shop is several miles off—I wouldn’t have 
a shop several miles off—I would have a hired 
man who could do a little at it; or, better still, 
I would get some tools and do it myself on 
stormy days; and right here is where the sec- 
ond wagon comes in. If your help is low-priced 
help, it is notso bad. By the way, when I have 
a good stout team and a good wagon I can not 
bear to put them into the hands of an inefficient 
man. If you have a man who ix competent to 
look carefully after the feeding of his team in 
order that they may do their best, and look 
carefully after the way the wagon is used—one 
whose judgment is good as to how much the 
wagon and horses can draw—you will need to 
pay him a pretty good price; and when you 
lave got a good, willing, and intelligent man, 
it is of the utmost importance that he and the 
team make every hour count, when the weather 
is suitable. Why. a few days ago it became 
necessary for us to move some coal, and I 
found they were starting out with a little over 
atonat aload. After Il got things fixed to my 
notion, our big team moved two tons and a 
half, and the roads were not good either. With 
the former loads there was no profit in the 
transaction. With two tons and a half, how- 
ever, we made a very good thing of it. 


HAPPY SURPRISES. 

After the poor season for outdoor garden- 

stuff, happy surprises come in very pony porssd 
—at least, they do with me; and the one 


have 
found in the last few days is a big one, I tell you 
—at least. itis a big one to me. I think I shall 
have it for a Christmas present. You know 
how much I have said about hot springs, and 
lamented that none of them were ever used for 
heating greenhouses, outdoor beds, or any thing 
of that sort. Sometimes it has almost seemed 
as if I must have a hot spring of my own. But 
then. in the region where the hot springs are 
found there is not any need of greenhouses. and 
greenhouse products would not command the 

rices, probably. that they do here: I did not 

now how I could geta hot spring here without 
digging a well so deep as to strike the subter- 
ranean reservoirs. A jet of gas might do it, 
but either would costa good deal of money. 
Now, what do you think? God has sent mea 
hot spring right at my own door. Nay, better 
still: it started right in that new greenhouse I 
told you about in last issue. The temperature 
is not that of one of your mild springs, either, 
for the water is almost boiling hot. I had been 
praying that God would bless my efforts in 
both teaching and practicing intensive garden- 
ing; and the blessing came within three or 
four days after that prayer. Oh! there is not 
any thing miraculous about it after all: but it 
isa precious gift. and I am very thankful for it, 
nevertheless. When I described that new 
greenhouse on page 893, I told you it was to be 
warmed by exhaust steam running in tiles 
back and forth under the beds. Exhaust steam, 
you will remember, has been already for more 
than a year running under a part of our garden. 
Well, about a hundred feet from the green- 
house was this six-inch tile that carried the 
exhaust steam. After the building was all 
finished it occurred to me that I had made no 
provision for water inside of the house; and 
then I remembered that I might have laid a 
water-pipe at the same time this six-inch tile 
was put put in, for at one point it runs very 
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near one of our underground water-pipes. 
Then it occurred to me that I could dig up the 
tile at a point inside of the greenhouse, and 
push a *4-inch galvanized iron pipe right back 
through the tile until the end came to the 
water-pipe. It was a short job to do it; and 
while doing itit did occur to me that the ex- 
haust steam would warm the water so that it 
would be about the right temperature to water 
the plants. Well, you may think we were all 
stupid; but it was a downright surprise to me 
when I first opened the valve, to find the water 
was almost boiling hot. Before we could put it 
on the plants it would have to be cooled off. I 
was as badly off as those friends in San Jacin- 
to, who ran their spring water into a great big 
tank, and waited for it to cool off so it would be 
fittodrink. Atthesame time, they purchased 
wood towarm the rooms of their sanitarium. 
We did not do so badly as that, I remember 
of thinking that, if I hada hose long enough 
to go clear around the greenhouse, and 
then turn on the water very slowly, it would 
probably be cool enough by the time it reached 
the sprinkler. Then I said, ‘Why, you old 
stupid! just run an iron ae clear around the 
greenhouse, and your building can be heated 
by hot water.”’ I supposed I scratched my head 
a little then, for pretty soon it burst upon me 
that I could put my hot-water pipes overhead, 
right under the sash, and then I should have 
overhead heating while the tiles under the beds 
would give bottom heat; and the very day the 
idea came into my mind, with the assistance of 
one man the pipes were up. But I was stupid, 
even then. T penpendl the water would have 
to be shut off so it would just come in drops, or 
perhaps run in a small stream. I thought that, 
if lletit run at all fast,so much cold water 
going through the pipes would chill them off. 
ow, the surprise was, to find that the heat 
liberated in the condensation of that exhaust 
steam through 100 feet of tile would keepa 
good-sized stream of water, and the pipes as 
well, so hot they could not be touched with the 
hand. After warming my house, there is hot 
water to spare—enough to run ever so many 
more hot-beds or greenhouses. My friends sug- 
gested. however, that, as the engine runs only 
during the day. my hot water would be missing 
when most needed, during the night. But even 
this is not true. The tile that carries the ex- 
haust steam is, perhaps, 18 inches under ground. 
The ground is hot, and stays hot, not only over 
night. but over Sunday; and this Monday 
morning, when the thermometer stood at only 
15° above zero, I was agreeably surprised to find 
my hot-water pipes quite warm, although a 
steady stream of water had been going through 
them day and night. You see, to get the high- 
est temperature in the pipes, we gauge the size 
of the stream of water by the valve; and to 
keep the pipes the warmest. it needs a pretty 
good-sized stream at the outlet. You might 
think at first that this would draw on our 
reservoir supplied by the windmill; but the 
windmill has been standing idle. waiting for a 
job, for months; so the exhaust steam and the 
windmill together have given me a spring of 
boiling water that costs absolutely nothing. 

I have mentioned all this in detail, because it 
does seem to me thatit is almost asin to pay 
out so much money for coal and wood while the 
exhaust steam from thousands of engines is 
going to waste out in the open air. When you 
see steam issuing from any sort of shop or 
factory. and spouting out into the frosty air, 
you can remember that tons and tons of coal 
are being sent awayinvapor. All| that is need- 
ed is to send this jet of exhaust steam intoa 
line of common draining tile. of size adequate 
to the amount of steam. Of course, we do not 
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want to put a back pressure on the engine. 
Lay these tile a couple of feet under ground. 
They had better be on an incline, the lowest 
point being right near the engine. This gives 
a draftof hotair. At the end of the tile there 
can be some sort of cheap chimney or stack. 
although thisis not absolutely necessary. Now, 
run your iron pipe or pipes along through this 
tile so as to receive the latent heat from the 
condensed steam; then take this hot water into 
your greenhouse, dwelling-house, or anywhere 
else you choose. and regulate the heat by gov- 
erning the amount of water that escapes. I 
presume likely the same hot'water might be used 
over and over again after heating the plants or 
dwellings by hot water; and this would be 
quite a saving over taking cold water from the 
hydrant and letting it go to waste while still 
hot. By the way, does anybody know of a 
firm that makes an apparatus for heating 
buildings by hot water by utilizing the heat 
from exhaust steam? You will notice that the 
apparatus I have described is a very cheap one 
—that is, when made as ours is made. 
THAT NEW GREENHOUSE. 

So many questions have been asked in regard 
to this that we are preparing some engravings 
for itin the next issue. This morning, Dec. 13, 
I noticed a large squash-plant coming up in 
one of the beds right over one of the six-inch 
drain-tiles. This tile is at least two feet below 
the surface of the bed where tris vine came up; 
and the glass above the bed is not more than 
two feet distant from the plant; yet a tempera- 
ture of 15 above zero did not affect tender plants 
in the least. Perhaps I should repeat, that all 
our experiments with exhaust steam, under 
ground, are with a ten H. P. engine. During 
the daytime it rarely does as much as five H. 
P.; but after the electric lights are put on in 
the factory it runs up to fully ten H. P.,.and 
then the greenhouse and cold-frames get a good 
warming-up that takes them safely through 
the night 

THE VALUE OF A BAROMETER. 


Our new greenhouse, as you will remember, 
is covered with sashes—45 in all. Well, while 
we were building it we got them all in place 
one afternoon. None of them were fastened, 
however. In fact, we had not as yet got ready 
to arrange the fastenings so that they could be 
stripped off in the spring, as I have mentioned. 
There was not a breath of air stirring, and 
every thing seemed to indicate that there would 
be no danger in leaving them over night, any 
way. ButI ran over and looked at the barom- 
eter. To my astonishment. it was away down. 
Yes, the fall in only a few hours had been such 
as to indicate a tremendous storm of some sort. 
I hurried back. got some long strips of wood, 
and I presume some of the men thought I was 
rather vehement about having those strips 
wired over the sash sosecurely. Next morn- 
ing, when I first met one of the foremen his 
remark was, * Well, I declare, Mr. Root, I am 
agreeably astonished to see your greenhouse all 
safe and sound. When I heard that fearful 
blow last night I felt sure those loose sashes 
would be blown all over the neighborhood.” 
And so they would have been had it not been 
for the barometer’s timely warning. I have 
had a little experience with wind taking loose 
sashes, and it has taught me to watch the 
barometer when we stop work at night, under 
such circumstances. Its timely warning saved 
me a good many dollars. 

ONION-SETS IN THE OPEN GROUND ALL WINTER. 

I never fail to have onions winter all right. 
In the first place I set them deep; then if they 
freeze up I take my double wheel-hoe and put 
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Dec. 15. 


on the turning-plows, Stradd'e the row, and 

throw the dirt to the onions; then in the spring, 

if I wish them to mature and make large on- 

ions, put on the curved hoes and throw the 

dirt away. H. C. CARMICHAEL. 
Morristown, Ténn. 
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And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually.—GEN. 6: 5. 








QUITE by accident this is a good deal of a Cal- 
ifornia number. 


Dec. 8, 1892, we sent to the India famine suf- 
ferers $7.65 more, which had been contributed 
by readers of GLEANINGS. 

Pror. Cook has just sent in another article 
on the sugar-honey matter. in reply to the ar- 
ticle of Charles Dadant and others: but it came 
too late for this issue, and will therefore appear 
in our next—Jan. 1. 


Every thing in California depends upon the 
amount of rainfall at this season of the year. 
Reports show that copious rains are beginning 
to come, and California bee-keepers are wearing 
a broad smile. Given enough rain. and the 
honey-crop is assured. 


We have not mide any very great promises 
as to what we were going to do in the way of 
getting outa holiday number; nevertheless. we 
have been trying to get up something a little 
extra, and will let the pages of this journal 
speak for themselves. We have been obliged to 
add eight extra pages in order to get in the 
extra matter. 


WE are pleased to announce that George E. 
Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., was elected to the 
State Legislature by a large majority, running 
about a hundred ahead of his ticket. We don’t 
know any thing about his politics, and, indeed, 
it were better that we do not, because we as 
bee-keepers all over the country can make our 
congratulations more hearty in the hope that 
he is on our side. 


WE have given our readers our usual full and 
copious index. That for the engravings is par- 
ticularly full, and shows that GLEANINGs is 
just what it claims to be—an illustrated peri- 
odical. The peculiarity of the index to corres- 
pondents is. that it is smaller than those of 
former years. This shows that we now have 
fewer and better contributors—those whom our 
subscribers mention the most in their letters, 
and whose writings they seem most to enjoy. 


Tue last mail from Australia shows that 
nearly all the queens we sent to that country in 
the early fall arrived in good condition, and 
that, too, despite our fears to the contrary on 
account of the cholera quarantine regulations 
and official] ofticiousness from the foreign postal 
authorities. On account of our success we have 
several orders on hand to send more queens by 
next mail. It is now too late,on account of the 
eold, to send any until next spring—say about 
May 15th. Queens to Australia go via San 
Francisco, and the trip over the mountains at 
this time of the year chills them to death. Our 
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success in mailing is chiefly owing to the fact 
that we are careful to select the right time of 
the year. 

RAMBLER, pny 1893, will send some views 
and sketches of bees and bee- keepers in Mexico, 
as well as of other portions of the Pacifie Coast. 
He is a veritable rambler—he can not keep still. 
He likes to get around and see folks, ra we 
are glad that he does, because he is somehow 
able to make all the rest of us see with his eyes. 
The Langstroth biographical sketches will con- 
tinue, with illustrations, into 1893. The Remi- 
niscences will have more to do with bee-keepers 
and bee-keeping of the early days. There will 
be brief sketches of the lamented Samuel Wag- 
ner—the first editor of the American Bee Jour- 
nal,and one to whom the bee-keepers of the 
present day are indebted much. You can not 
afford to let your subscription run out. 


MORE ABOUT COMB FOUNDATION. 

In calling attention in our last issue to the 
superior quality of Root’s foundation, as now 
made, it Was not our purpose to detract from 
the popularity of Dadant’s. The testimonial 
inserted may be understood in that way, as we 
examine it more carefully; but we did not so 
intend it. Our friend whom we quoted may be 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Home of the 
Honey-bees, and overstated the matter, for we 
can hardly believe that his statement would be 
borne out by the facts generally. Dadant & 
Son make excellent foundation, which is ac- 
knowledged the standard, and they deserve the 
patronage of those in want of this requisite of 
all progressive bee-keeping. 


INTERESTS.” 
from 


“BEES, HONEY, AND HOME 

WE copy the following editorial 
American Bee-keeper: 

Old reliable GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE will 
have to change its name unless it sticks closer to 
the text. The November 15th number contains 
twenty-nine pages of reading-matter (exclusive of 
advertisements), and there are fourteen pages of 
matter which does not bear on the subject of bee- 
keeping in the least. Wherefore is this thus ? 

Quite true. neighbor Merrill: but there are 
some other things that are true also which you 
have failed to mention. WhenTI occupied so 
much room in our issue for Nov. 1, I distinetly 
stated that we had printed:and added to that 
number eight extra pages, so that no one might 
find fault. Another thing, GLEANINGS is not 
devoted exclusively to bee culture. = the 
front page of every issue you may read, * De- 
voted to Bees, Honey. and Home ~ ests.” 
Now, inasmuch as it has over ten thousand 
subscribers, and has had for several years, and 
continues to hold its own, it seems to me it is 
doing pretty well; is it not? A. I 


the 


THE WHEEL, FOR CARRYING BURDENS. 
ON page 849 I spoke about a low-down pack- 


age-carrier. Well, I have been using one for 
about a month. it supports a sack of mail 
right over the front wheel. The principal part 
of the weight comes on the foot-rests, and it can 
be lifted off from the machine or dropped back 
in its place in asecond. With it I carry 60 Ibs. 
of mail with ease. You see, that would make a 
pretty fair wheelbarrow load, and you sit on 
top of the wheelbarrow and ride, besides. Thus 
far this winter neither ice, snow. nor rain has 
prevented me from making my five daily trips 
to the postoftice—half a mile away—and back 
again. Yesterday, the 13th, the stone pave- 
ments were so icy that people kept on their feet 
with difficulty; but the inflated rubber tire 
carried me safely with a big sack of mail, even 
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over that icy flagging, where it was consider- 
ably on an incline. You see, by taking upon 
myself the oftice of messenger -boy I get regular 
open-air riding every working day, no matter 
what the weather may be, and I scarcely ever 
finish my trip without a feeling in my heart, 
*‘ May God be praised for this wonderful new 
gift.’ I think it is going to give health, 
strength. life, animation, and enthusiasm to 
thousands during the new year of 1893 that is 
just before us. Aut. &. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

Every patriotic American citizen. at least 
some time in his life, should make a pilgrimage 
to the Mecca of his country—Washington. 
There may never bea better opportunity for 
some of the bee-keepers to visit that city, and 
take along their wives. If they feel that they 
can not afford to go, simply for what they 
might“ pick up” at the convention, they cer- 

tainly can for a sake of the many interesting 
things they will see before and after in the city. 
We have had a number of inquiries about this 
meeting; and if this means any thing there will 
be a large attendance. 

We expect to be present ourselves—that is, 
A. I. R. and E. R. R.; and it will give us plea- 
sure to shake hands with our old friends, and 
any new ones that we mayrun across. Do not 
forget that one of the pleasures of all bee-con- 
ventions is the usual hand-to-hand face-to-face 
a with bee-keepers whom we have 
known long over the printed page, but whom 
we have not seen before. Some of the best 
things we ever got at conventions were picked 
up between sessions from some of the brethren 
who felt alittle shy abont telling what they 
knew before the whole convention. 


OUR ROUTE TO WASHINGTON. 

In Ernest’s editorial in regard to the conven- 
tion in Washington, on page 896 of last issue, 
when he suggested that bee-keepers should get 
together at Pittsburg on the morning of the 
26th, it never occurred to him that the 26th was 
on Monday. and that, in order to make said 
point of meeting, some of us—perhaps many of 
us—would have to travel on Sunday. It isa 
little unusual, and it seems to me thatitisa 
little unfortunate, to have the first day of the 
convention on Tuesday. But, on the other 
hand, if we should put it on Wednesday, the 
last session would come on Friday afternoon, 
and many of us could not well reach home by 
Saturday night. This would necessitate Sun- 
day travel, or else spending both Saturday and 
Sunday in Washington, starting home Monday 
morning. I suppose this is a matter that de- 
volves upon the conscience of each and every 
individual; and yet the question will come up, 
* Bro. Root, some of us would like to know 
what you and Ernest propose todo under the 
circumstances.”” We propose to take another 
route, in order to avoid Sunday travel, and this 
will take us into Wheeling at 7:45 p.m. From 
there we shall take a train direct to Washing- 
ton, leaving Wheeling. via the B. & O.. at 12:25 
A. M., and arriving at Washington at i . M. 

ai. . . 


BEE- 


LANGSTROTH — IMPORTANT 
KEEPERS. 
On page 913 of this issue we take pleasure in 
presen nting to you a large portrait of the Rev. 
L. Langstroth. This picture was taken by 
our own artist here in Medina, seventeen years 
ago, when Mr. Langstroth was making us a 
visit. It shows him in the prime of his life, and 
the possession of health and mental vigor, and 
is a very good likeness of him as he then ap- 
peared. 


L. L. TO ALL 
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It is Christmas time, and many of us would 
like to have some little Christmas souvenir to 
place in our homes. We know of nothing more 
appropriate in the home of a bee-keeper than a 
nicely framed picture of father Langstroth. 
Surely there are hundreds who would like this 
picture. Mr. L. is, at present, beginning to 
suffer again from his old head trouble, but not 
so much but that he can enjoy and appreciate 
ay little attention or service from his bee- 
— admirers. Now. to help him in his 
oe ining years. and to give him a slight token 
of the appreciation of bee-keepers all over the 
land, we will sell these portraits, mounted on 
large sheets of plated paper. suitable for fram- 
. for 25 cts. each. Of this amount, 20 cts. 
will be credited to Mr. Langstroth’s account, 
and 5 will be retained by us to cover the cost of 
printing, mailing, ete. If you send in your 
orders promptly, we will try to see that the 
pictures reach you—at least the most of you, if 
not too far distant, before the 25th—Christmas. 


THE MEETINGS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN; 
ARE ENTITLED TO ATTEND. 

SEVERAL have written. asking whether they 
would be permitted to attend the convention of 
the North American. at Washington, if they 
were not members. Most assuredly. they would 
be welcome. Quite a few have attended the 
meetings in the past, without enrolling them- 
selves. The president always invites those 


WHO 


resent to become a member by handing ina 
ollar, because there are expenses to be met; 
and it does seem is if those who come and listen 
ought to be willing to pay that much for the 


rivilege of hearing the best thoughts from the 

st men. Ladies are always enrolled without 
paying. Aseditor of GLEANINGS we will take 
the responsibility of saying that. should there 
be any one who comes on this invitation, pays 
adollar.and then, at the close of the conven- 
tion, thinks he has not received the worth of 
his dollar, if he will present himself to us be- 
fore we leave for home, with a statement of 
the fact, we will refund the dollar at our own 
expense. But let us emphasize this fact: The 
convention is open to everybody. If any one 
feels as if he can not afford to pay the dollar 
down, and become a member, let him come any- 
how. Most of us have to pay from $10.00 to 
$25.00 dollars, including railroad fare, for the 
privilege of attending this North American 
convention; and the very fact that we do so is 
good evidence that we think it pays. 


QUEEN-BEES NOW 
MAILS TO 


ADMITTED THROUGH 
ALL THE COLONIES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

ON page 782, for Oct. 15, our readers will re 
member that there was some doubt as. to 
whether the postal authorities would allow 
queens to be sent to New South Wales, Austral- 
ia. Mr. W.S. Pender. of West Maitland, N.S 
W., has kindly interested himself in the matter 
of keeping the authorities well posted as to the 
needs of the bee-keepers, and we are now grati- 
fied to see that he has been successful to the 
extent that there is a strong probability that 
queen-bees will hereafter be admitted to all the 
colonies of Australia. The following letter. 
received from the secretary, at the general 
postoftice at Sydney, will explain itself: 


THE 


GENERAL POSTOFFICE, 
Sydney, Oct. 5, 1892. 
Mr. W.S. Pender:—Adverting to my communica- 
tion, dated the 23d of June last, | am directed to inti- 
mate that intelligence has now been received from 
the London postal authorities to the effect that the 
British Postal Regulations prohibit the transmission 
of any living creature through the post, and it is 
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DEc. 15. 


not considered expedient to make an exception in 
favor of bees, even if sent by “letter” post. It is 
pointed out, that, according to the International 
circular, issued by the Berne Bureau, experience 
shows that bees, forwarded by post, sometimes re- 
main alive from seven to ten days, but may die 
after the third or fourth day of the journey, and 
that, therefore, apart from « onsiderations of postal 
expediency, ,there is reason for believing that it 
would be impossible to arrange for an exchange of 
live bees by post between England and Australia, 
the transit be ing too long for bees to reach their 
destination alive. As regards the interchange of 
live bees intercolonially,and between this colony and 
the United States of America, I am to state that the 
different Australian colonies have given their 
consent to the interchange of bees, and steps are 
now being taken which, it is not improbable, will 
lead to the colonies generally agreeing to exchange 
the articles in question, with other Union countries 
(including the United States of America), willing to 
exchange such articles with them. Of course, as 
previously stated, any packets containing bees, re- 
ceived here from America, will be delivered. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

8. H. LAMBTON, Secretary. 


We hope our correspondent will keep us post- 
ed as to the further developments. 


‘““SLUMGUM”’—WHAT DOES IT MEAN, 
WHENCE DOES IT COME ?—SEE P. 911. 


Dr. MILLER wants to know the derivation 
and meaning of **slumgum.”’ It is a word that 
was coined by H. R. Boardman, to designate a 
certain leavings. exclusive of the wax, ied 
melting old combs. We. in turn. gave further 
countenance to the word by allowing it to be 
used repeatedly in our columns, as it was sug- 
gestive. and seemed to express better than any 
thing else the article which it was made to rep- 
resent. We might substitute ‘‘wax refuse” or 
““wax residue,” as both would be more legiti- 
mate English expressions, but not so precise. 
* Wax refuse” or “ wax residue” might mean 
the ordinary collections of pieces of combs and 
little particles of burr-combs that will accumu- 
late in the apiary, but which have not yet been 
subjected to a refining process. The word 
**slumgum ” gives an idea of dirt skimmings, 
or refuse, of the poorest sort, and at the same 
time hints ata trace of wax, propolis, ete. We 
hear of the slums of the city. “Slum” is de- 
rived from the word “slime;’’ and Webster, in 
his second definition. defines it as a mucilagi- 
nous or glutinous substance. Gum—well. we all 
know what thatis. Itis a good old-fashioned 
orthodox word. As new processes come up in 
the arts and sciences, it becomes necessary at 
times to coin new terms; and while these terms 
should not be incorporated ad libitum in dic- 
tionaries, they have their proper place in glos- 
saries devoted to the science to which they 

appertain. All our correspondents have so far 
seemed to accept ““slumgum” at once, and 
so far have adopted it as a term that is both 
precise and suggestive. 

In reference to the quotation-marks, Dr. Mil- 
ler failed to make them in the copy, and so we 
made a guess, to the effect that the last sen- 
tence was an inference of hisown. The reader 
will notice that the paragraph in question 
(p. 875) was all the work of Mr. Wykoff. 


AND 


APICULTURAL TERMS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY IN NEED OF REVISION; DR. 
MILLER AT WORK ON THE STAN- 

DARD DICTIONARY. 

WEBSTER’S International Dictionary. while 
itis a work of which we Americans may justly 
be proud. and while it is unusually accurate 
and fuil in its definitions and terms when ap- 
lied to the arts and sciences in general, in the 
ine of apiculture it sadly needs revising. When 
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the work was under preparation, and fearing 
that, unless something were done, the new 
Webster’s International would contain the same 
incorrect apicultural terms as the old one, we 
wrote to the publishers, calling their attention 
to them, and asking them to submit such terms 
for revision to Dr. (¢ Miller, a bee-keeper 
and a scholar—one who would be entirely com- 
petent to do the work satisfactorily, not only to 
bee-keepers, but to men of letters. ‘The pub- 
lishers acknowledged our letter, and promised 
to do something of the kind; but it seems that 
nothing was ever done, and the work came out 
with many inaccurate definitions, and notice- 
able omissions that ought to have been incor- 

orated, because they are now a part of the 
anguage. For instance, “extracted honey,” 
now used in all market quotations, and used on 
almost every table in the land. is not mentioned 
at all. Again, ** bee-glue”’ is defined as a “ soft, 
unctuous matter with which bees cement combs 
to the hives.” ‘** Unctuous” means greasy or 
oily. Every bee-keeper knows that propolis is 
not greasy, and that bees do not with it fasten 
the combs to the hives; they have another use 
for it. A superficial observer, however, might 
make such a definition as given above by glanc- 
ing at the inside of an old box hive. Again, 
** bee-bread ” is defined as a * brown, bitter sub- 
stance found in some of the cells of honey- 
comb.” Bee-bread may be brown, red, yellow, 
orange, or green. If it is ever bitter, we were 
not aware of it. Once more, the International 
makes no distinction between a colony and a 
swarm; and the definitions of both are exceed- 
ingly faulty. We might go on and give a num- 
ber of other examples, but these will suffice to 
show that apiculture has not received the same 
painstaking care in that magnificent work that 


other subjects of equal importance have done. 
Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, are prepar 


ing a dictionary that will fully rival Webster's 
International. Being aware of the errors in the 
International, we begged of the publishers of 
the Standard not to go and do likewise, and re- 
ferred them to Dr. Miller. They replied very 
courteously to our letter, and stated that it 
would give them pleasure to follow out the line 
of our request. few days ago we received a 
letter from Dr. Miller, announcing that he had 
been employed, by the firm above mentioned, 
to do that work. The long and the short of the 
whole matter is, that we shall have at least one 
dictionary that will give our industry proper 
recognition; and bee-keepers, at least for the 
present, when this work comes out, will take 
pleasure in referring to it as the ‘‘ Standard ” so 
far as it relates to the subject of bees. Perhaps 
we should add, in this connection, that Dr. 
Miller would be glad of suggestions from bee- 
keepers generally as to what words should be 
properly incorporated in the dictionary. 


THE COWAN RAPID EXTRACTOR; WHO FIRST DE- 
VISED THE HINGED-DOOR PRINCIPLE OF THE 
COMB-POCKETS ? 

A FEW days ago we received a copy of a pat- 
ent on an extractor, taken out by G. W. Wil- 
liams, Oct. 7th, 1879, the same having been sent 
us by the attorneys, presumably. of Mr. Wil- 
liams. His solicitors, understanding that we 
were manufacturing the Stanley extractor un- 
der license, called our attention to the fact that 
the Stanley patent. issued in 1884, was an in- 
fringement on the Williams patent, under date 
of 1879, and in proof referred us to the second 
claim, which reads as follows: 


2. In honey-extractors, the shaft b, provided with 
radial arms ¢, and hinged foraminous comb-holders 
d, constructed and combined for operation substan- 
tially as described and shown. 
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By referring to the drawing, we see that this 
claim covers all extractors, the Cowan as well 
as the Stanley, the revolving pockets of which 
are hinged at one side, door fashion, in such a 
way as to allow the combs to be reversed with- 
out removal from the extractor. While the at- 
torneys for Mr. Williams had evidently in mind 
only the infringement of the Stanley, it is evi- 
dent that the Cowan also would be an infringe- 
ment, prov iding it was not made and described 
ata prior date. Now, we have made and sold 
some few Cowan extractors, and we expect to 
sell a good many more. and hence we were in- 
terested at once. By referring to that excellent 
little book, ‘The Bee-keeper’s Guide,”’ written 
by Thomas William Cowan. we find that he 
made and introduced the Cowan Rapid reversi- 
ble extractor, the same thing we are now mak- 
ing, in 1875. For further evidence we referred 
to the British Bee Journal for that year; and 
on page 117, Oct. 1, we find the same described 
in detail. The editor, after describing a num- 
ber of ingenious devices which were exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Bee and Honey Show, 
which took place Sept. 21, 22, and’ 23, 1875, says 
this of the Cowan Rapid: 


The “Rapid” also, by Mr. Cowan, was a much 
more ingenious affair, and attracted considerable 
attention. Itis all iron; andits revolver, which has 
no perpendicular spindle, has two wire cases, hing- 
ed at opposite corners, into which the unsealed 
combs are to be placed; and when the honey is ex- 
tracted from the outside cells, their inner sides are 
swung round to the approximate sides of the re- 
volver. and the honey slung out without their re- 
moval being necessary. There may be some little 
difficulty in getting the combs into the wire cases, 
as, unless quite straight and even, their sides would 
be abraded, but a little ingenuity on the part of the 
inventor will overcome that diffic ulty. One other 
defect, as it appears to us, consists in the fact that, 
to obtain the reversal of the combs, a portion of 
each side of the square revolver ts taken up, which 
otherwise would permit of the use of larger combs 
within it. Some outside observers considered that 
the iron revolvers would soon become rusty, and 
spoil the honey, forgetting that the machines were 
simply patterns, new, and hand-made, and probably 
unaware that all future machines will be perfectly 
galvanized throughout. 


The description is so minute and accurate, 
and as it occurred just exactly four years before 
the date of the Williams patent, any court to 
whom the matter might be referred for decision 
would at once declare the Williams patent null 
and void for want of novelty. This would also 
render null and void a similar claim in the 
Stanley patent, although it would not affect the 
yalidity of the claim covering the automatic 
reversing. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION—SHALL IT 
ORGANIZED? AND IF 80, 
IT BE DONE? 

IN response to our editorial on page 897, of 
last issue, Mr. Newman has sent in the follow- 
ing, the same being also submitted to other bee- 
papers: 

I have carefully read the editorial on page 897 of 
GLEANINGS for December, and, as therein requested, 
I will offer a few remarks on the matters at issue. 

Mr. Root desires me to “state in a circular letter, 
the desirability of having the constitution changed, 
and submit to the members of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Union a voting-blank, with return printed 
envelope,” etc. 

The advocates of the measure should certainly be 
the ones to show the “ desirability of the change;”’ 
and if Mr. Root, or any other one of its advocates, 
will undertake that duty, I will quote it in my forth- 
coming Annual Report and call for a vote on the 
subject. AsI have never advocated the measure, it 
would be quite out of place for me to champion the 
measure before the members of the Union. I 
will act in an impartial manner, and refrain from 
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the discussion, simply to get the full, free, and un- 
biased vote of the members of the Union. 

I hope to have my 8th Annual Report ready about 
Dec. 20, and then the whole thing can in it be laid 
before the membership, and the matters to be voted 
upon can be included in the regular voting-blank 
for officers. This can be done without extra ex- 
pense to the Union, and will settle the whole ques- 
tion in a legitimate and authorized manner. 

Bro. Root very generously offers to send out 10,- 
000 circulars, voting-blanks, and return envelopes to 
his subscribers. Why, that will cost $100 for postage 
alone, besides printing and stationery. Why not re- 
quest all the bee-periodicals to devote one advertis- 
ing page to the Union, and print thereon a circular 
and voting-blank? Then ask the subscribers to fill 
up the voting-blank and inclose with a dollar for 
annual dues, to the Manager. That will save hun- 
dreds of dollars, and still get at all the intelligent 
and progressive bee-keepers of America at one and 
the same time. 

If this meets the views of the advocates of the 
measure, I will get up a voting-blank, and send an 
electrotype of it to all the bee-papers, for publica- 
tion as suggested. 

I will send this letter to every bee-paper, and en- 
deavor to get the views of the editors; and, if the 
»yroposition is agreed to, we will send the electroty pe 
Int me for the first issues of each periodical in 1893. 

I will also do any thing that seems wise, which 
may be suggested by other persons; and I hereby 
request any one who has suggestions or ideas on this 
subject to offer, to send chem to me at once—for 
“in the multitude of counselors there is wisdom,” 
said an ancient sage. THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, lll, Dec. 9, 1892. 

Mr. Newman is quite right. It would not be 
the thing for him as General Manager, or, as it 
were, presiding officer, to take sides in the dis- 
cussion. If Prof. Cook, the one who proposed 
in the American Bee Journal for Nov. 17, page 
665, that the Union accept new functions, will 
make a motion, stating the desirability of the 
change, we will most cheerfully second it. If 
this motion is submitted to the General Man- 
ager, in writing: the same can then be again 
submitted to the members of the existing 
Union, with whom alone rests the power of 
modifying the Constitution, by vote. 

With regard to submitting blanks and circu- 
lars to our subscribers, Mr. Newman’s plan is a 
better one—more feasible and practicable; and 
GLEANINGS will cheerfully give space to the 
consideration of the question, in the manner 
indicated. 

The time is growing exceedingly short before 
the convention takes place in Washington; a 

roof of this will, therefore, be submitted to 

rof. Cook direct, to save time. ‘ 

Mr. Newman’s management of the Union has 
been so wise and efficient, that, if it will be out 
of the question for him to act as chief, he cer- 
tainly should be retained as assistant or adviser, 
in the event of the change; then, if necessary, 
let younger blood do the work. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION ; 
RAILROAD RATES. 


Tne following, in regard to the North Amer- 
ican convention which is to take place at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of this 
month, has just come to hand from the secreta- 
ry, W. Z. Hutchinson: 


THE NORTH AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The North American Bee-keepers’ Society will 
hold its 23d annual convention, Dec. 27, 28, and 29, at 
the Randall House, corner Pennsylvania Ave. and 
15th Sts., Washington, D. C. 

This hotel is new, handsomely turnished, and first 
class in all its appointments, and is the most cen- 
trally and beautifully located of any hotel in 
Washington. The regular rates are $3.00 a day; but 
to those attending the convention they will be only 
#2.50. Besides this, if only fifteen members stop at 
the house, a hall in the hotel will be furnished free. 
Otherwise, the charge for the hall will be $5 00 per 
day. Of course, there are other cheaper hotels to 
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which those who choose can go. Rates as low as 
$1.75 can be secured. Or a room at $1.00 a day can 
be obtained, and meals taken on the European plan. 

The convention will be held when ull railroads 
will give a round-trip ticket for the price of one and 
one-third fare. It may be well to explain, however, 
that these rates are given only for local traffic. In 
other words, a person who has to pass over more 
than one road can not buy a through ticket and take 
advantage of the reduced rates. In order to take 
advantage of the reduced rates he will be obliged 
to first buy a round-trip ticket over his own road; 
then, upon reaching the next road, buy one over 
that, and soon. It may be possible that a limited 
return ticket could be bought nearly as cheaply as 
to pay these locally reduced holiday rates Let all 
consult their ticket agents in regard to this before 
buying their tickets. he trunk lines would have 
granted reduced rates (one and one-third fare), but 
there must be 100 persons present. Should there be 
less than 100 present holding railroau certificates, 
the reduced rates would be withheld. Shouid we 
adopt the certificate plan, and then the attendance 
beless than 100, there would be bitter disappoint- 
ment and loss, as, had the members not expected to 
return at one-third fare upon presentation of their 
certificates, they would have taken advantage of 
other reductions. As it nowis, those living on roads 
leading into Washington direct will be all right, 
while those coming over more than one road can 
manage as suggested. 


PROGRAMME. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, DEC. 27. 


AFTERNOON SEsSION—2:00 P. M.—Payment of an- 
nual dues; reception of new members and distribu- 
tion of badges. ‘President’s Address,’ Eugene 
Secor, Forest City, Iowa. Discussion. ‘“ Grading 
Honey,” Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. Discussion. 
Question-box. 

EVENING SEssION—7:30 Pp. M. — “* Self-hivers,”’ E. 
R. Root, Medina, Ohio. Discussion. Question-box. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, DEC. 28. 


MORNING SESSION—9:30 A. mM. —‘ Detecting the 
Adulteration of Honey,” Prof. A. J. Cook, Agricul- 
tural College. Michigan. Discussion. (Prof. H. W. 
Wiley. U. 8. Chemist, is expected to be present and 
oin in the discussion.) “Varieties of Bees and 

heir Characteristics,” Frank Benton, Washington, 
D. C. Discussion. Question-box. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—2:00 p. M.—‘* What the De- 
partment of Agriculture Ought to Do for Apicul- 
ture,’ P. H. Elwood, Starkville, N. Y. “What the 
Department of Agriculture Has Done and Can Do 
for Apiculture,”’ C. V. Riley, Government Entomol- 
Onist, Washington, D. C. Discussion. Question- 
OX. 


EVENING SESSION—7:30.- 
Bee-Keepers’ Union be Broadened?” T. G. 
Chicago, Ill. Discussion. Question-box. 

THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, DEC. 29. 

MORNING SEssi0n.—Selection of place for holding 

next meeting. Election of officers. Report of 


committees. Completion of unfinished business. 
Question-box. Adjournment. 


“Shall the Googe of the 
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Just a word in regard to the fewness of the topics. 
Some of the topics are of unusual importance, and 
deserve most thorough discussion. It is very unsat- 
isfactory to have an important discussion in full 
blast cut off short, and perhaps referred to a com- 
mittee, in order to give room to the next topic. A 
full convention can bring out all the points much 
more fully than a few men in a committee room. 
One suggestion leads to another, and ‘in the multi- 
tude of counselors there is wisdom.” The questions 
in the Question-box (often of importance) are fre- 
quently referred to a committee to beanswered. A 

iscussion in full convention is much more likely 
to bring out the truth. If any one has any topic or 
question that he would like discussed, and will not 
be present to ask for its discussion, let him write to 
me at once and I will see that the matter is brought 
to the notice of the convention. The discussion of 
a topic often leads to another which it would be 
very desirable to discuss, but lack of time prevents. 
It is believed that the above programme will allow a 
reasonable time for the discussion of these interest- 
ing side-questions that are continually springing 
up. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The National Bee-keepers’ Association will meet at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 27—29. See our editorial columns. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in the town of Walkerton, Ont., Jan, 10, 11, 12, 1893, 
All interested are cordially invited. W. Couskg, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Vermont Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of Burlington, Dec 28th and 
29th, 1892. Every one interested in apiculture is earnestly de- 
sired to be present. As a bee-keepers’ association we know no 
State lines, but will gladly welcome all that come, regardless 
of their residence Z i 
which address H. W. Scott, 125 Brooklyn St., Barre, Vt. 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ annual convention will be held 


.) 


in the parlor rooms of the Cherry Hotel, Washington 
Dec. 27 and 28. Arrangements are made for 14 railroad fare on 
all roads leading into Washington ; viz., B. & O.; C., H. & D.; 
Panhandle. and Toledo & Ironton. Also reduced hotel rates. 
Miss Dema BENNETT, Sec., Bedford, O. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 


hold its next annual meeting in Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., on | 


the 13th and 14th of January, 1893, commencing at104a.m. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to oo us. Each 
member will be notified at least one month before said meet- 
ing. Bend. E. Rick, Sec. 


oscobel, Wis. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


7 

Only two weeks remain to this month and year in 
which to secure the 4-per-cent discount for early 
orders. Jan. 1, 1893, the discount drops to 3%, and 
in February to 2’ We have been getting a nice 
lot of orders, taking advantage of these discounts, 
and trust we shall get many more. 








(> NEW EDITION OF OUR CATALOGUE.07) 


Between now and Jan. Ist we shall have a new 
edition of our ca’ alogue, to the number of 25,000, 
ready to mail. We are also at work on the March 
Ist edition, which will be entirely reset in new 
type, and electrotyped. Of this edition we hope to 
ut out 100,000 or more. If any desire a copy of the 
Jan. Ist edition, sendin your request, and you will 
receive it promptly. There are quite a few changes 
from the last edition. 


DEALERS IN ROOL’S SUPPLIES. 


MORE 
Bee-keepers in Dixie can obtain many of our 
goods from J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala., and 
those he makes himself are doubtless equally good. 
Those in Southern Colorado, in the vicinity of 
Rocky Ford, can secure what they need in our line 
through Henry F. Hagen, of that place, who will 
have a carload within the next few weeks. We have 
still other distributing points in view, but arrange- 
ments are not suffictently complete as yet to make 
further announcements in this issue. 


HONEY MARKET. 

Comb honey has not been selling so readily since 
our last. Christmas time is almost here, and sales 
should be better at this time. We still have several 
hundred cases of the choice Nevada honey, men- 
tioned in former issues, and we should be pleased 
to hear from those who need such honey. 

Extracted honey of good quality seems to be very 
scarce, andin good demand We can furnish extra 
nice in 60-lb. square cans at 1l0c per lb., or io 160-lb. 
kegs at 9%. We have 3 such kegs at Bowling Green, 
O., that we will sell at 9c there for a prompt order. 


TRAINLOAD OF SEEDS AND BEE-SUPPLIES. 

Our two carloads of bee-supplies for F. L. Posson 
& Son, Portland, Orewon, left here on the evening 
of the 18th for Chicago, where they will join a train- 
load of seven or more carloads of seeds from D. M. 
Ferry & Co., to the same firm. This special train is 
expected to leave Chicago on the 20th, via the C. & 
N. W. and Union Pacific, and will make daylight 
runs most of the way. You may see notices of it 
in the papers along the way; and those living on 
this route may get.a glimpse of the train if they 
are on the lookout for it. 


Programs will be published soon, for | 


Dxc. 15. 


AUGITE STOVE-MATS, AGAIN. 

Since our last issue was mailed we have sold over 
three gross of these mats, and they will no doubt 
make as many housewives happy. See Dr. Miller's 
article on another page; andif you have not al- 
ready ordered one, make haste to do so before 
Christmas is past. Price 20c each; by mail, 6c extra; 
6 postpaid for $1.40; one dozen by express, $2.00; 
by mail, 65c extra. Except to far distant points, a 
dozen will go cheaper by express. We furnish 6 
dozen for $11.00, or 12 dozen for $21.00. Send on your 
orders. 


U. 8. OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE. 


This is a book of almost 1000 pages, 54x7%, with 
monthly supplements of about 40 pages. It is pub- 
lished by authority of the P. O. Department, and 
contains an alphabetical list of all postoffices in the 
U.S8., with county and State, a list by States, a list 
by States and counties, showing the money-order 
offices, domestic and international, also rates of 
postage, synopsis of postal laws, rulings of the de- 
partment, information relating to postal matters, 
and general regulations respecting foreign mails. 
It is a book that ought to be in every business office 
that has much correspondence. The regular price 
in paper covers is $2.00; in cloth, $2.50, including 
oe from time subscription is received till 
July, 93. The large volume is mailed early in Jan- 
uary; but subscriptions should be sent in before 
thattime. Weare able to club the paper edition 
with GLEANINGS one year for $2.40, or the cloth- 
bound edition for $2.70. 


MUSHROOMS—HOW Tu GROW THEM. 


The above is the title of a new book published by 
the O. Judd Co. Itis written by William Falconer. 
I suppose that most of you know that mushrooms 
are quite fashionable just now. If you pay a dollar 
for a dinner on a dining-room car, on any of our 
leading railway lines, you will be likely to see mush- 
rooms on the bill of fare. You won't see very large 
dishfuls of them, even then. At present, mush- 
rooms are selling in Boston and New York at a dol- 
lar a pound, retail. The business is constantly in- 
creasing, and more and more gardeners or florists 
are putting them under their plant-beds every year, 
but still the price keeps up; and, by the way, mush- 
rooms are not such an expensive dish, after all. 
They taste more like Oysters, perhaps, than any 
thing else, and a very few of them will make quitea 
dishful for a family—that is, they will give a mush- 
room figvor to a meat pie, or a stew large enough 
for an ordinary family. For our family ¥ Ib. does 
very well; and away back here in Medina we are 
quite content to get 15 cts. for ¥ lb. If you wanta 
whole pound the price is 50 cts. Since I told you 
about growing them by steam heat we have had 
them right along, and I expect to have some for 
supper when I get through writing this editorial. I 
am going to the postoffice with the mail on my 
wheel, however, first. You see, that gives me an 
appetite. May be you would like to grow mush- 
rooms. Well, the book I started out to tell you 
about gives the fullest possible directions, in plain, 
easy language that every one can easily understand. 
Anybody who likes to make garden can _ raise 
mushrooms; and as they do not needa bit of sun- 
light, any out-of-the-way place, under the cellar- 
Stairs or anywhere else, where it will not freeze, 
willgrow them to perfection. The book contains 
172 pages, and is full of nice pictures. The advertis- 
ed price is $1.59. It seems to me rather too much, 
therefore Lam going to offer it for $1.25, even if I do 
not make very much profit. I presume the publish- 
ers excuse themselves for asking a large price by 
saying that it is the first book of the kind ever pub- 
lished in America. After I have had a little more 
experience I will tell you how to do it, in my garden 
talks for the coming year. All the expense besides 
labor is the stable manure. Nothing else, so far as 
I know, will grow them. But the publishers claim 
that the manure is worth just as much for the gar- 
den afterward as before. It may be worth as much 
for some purposes. If you want the book by mail, 
add 6 cts. extra for postage and packing. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 
We have the following list of second-hand foun- 
dation machines which have accumulated during 
the past few months, some in exchange for new 
machines, others from those who have decided to 
buy what foundation they use. We give as fair a 
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description as we can of these machines, with the 
price at which we will sell. We can furnish sam- 
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| live a happy life, and who does not ? 
| lar that over,50,000 have been sold since its 


ples from any of the machines to intending pur- | 


chasers. 

One 6-inch hex., No. N, used a short time in our 
Wax-room; in good order; makes fdn. 10 or 11 feet 
tothe lb. Price $10.00. 

One 6-inch hex., No. M, extra-thin mill, in splendid 
order. Price $10.00. 

One 6-inch hex., No. K, thin surplus mill, in good 
order. Price $9.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. L,in good order for 
light brood fdn. Price #14 00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. I, for light or medium 
fdn.; in good order. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. E, old-style frame; 
made some years ago, but used scarcely any, and in 
good order. Price $14.00. 

One 10-inch, round cell, No. C, old-style frame; in 
fair order. Price $12.00. 

One 12-inch, round cell, No. D, for heavy brood 
fdn.; roll, same size as 10-inch, only 2 inches longer; 


one of the original Washburn mills, in fair order. | 


Price $15.00. 

One 12-inch Dunham mill for heavy brood fdn. 
not so good as the above, but in fair order; will sel 
for $12.00. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
During the past few months we have bought up 
several outfits of machinery for making bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies; and if any of our readers or their 


friends contemplate putting in machinery we are | 


prepared to fit you out from cellar to garret with 
everything you need in engines, boilers, machinery, 
shafting, pulleys, hangers, belting, saws, etc. The 
following isa partial list of the second-hand ma- 
chinery we have tosell. If you desire further par- 
ticulars we shall be pleased to hear from you. 

One 2-H. P. Fishkill horizontal engine, rebuilt, 
and as good as new; would cost new, $400; will sell 
for $200. 

One 5-H. P. horizontal engine and boiler, with en- 
gine mounted on boiler, in good running order. 
Price #150. 

One 24-inch two-roll Fay sandpaper machine, near- 
ly new. Price, new, $450; will sell for $175. 

One V-groove section machine, nearly new. This 
is our make, old style, with screw-feed; sold some 
years ago for $75; will sell now for $40. 

One cutter-head, with table complete, for cutting 
entrances to sections. Old style, but nearly new, 
_ in good repair. Price, new, $25.00; will sell for 
15.00. 

One double-head tenoning-machine, especially ar- 


ranged for making the combined rabbet and miter | 


joint of the Simplicity hive, but can be used for 
making sash and window-screen frames, etc. We 
could not build such a machine, and sell it for less 
than $150; we will sell this for $60. 

Two extra large saw-tables for general use, to cut 
off or rip, with counter-shaft attached to frame; 
worth new, $50 each; will sell for $20 each. 

Two four-piece section-machines, as good as new, 
they cost new, $85 each; we will sell them for $30 
each. 

Also a large lot of shafting, pulleys, hanger 
belting, and saws, too numerous to mention here. 


RENEW EARLY. 


The time is near at hand when the paid subscrip- 
tion of many of our readers will expire. Probably 
none of you like to be in arrears any better than we 
like to have you. As an inducement for you to act 
promptly, and send in your renewals before the 
time expires for which you have paid, we offer you 
the choice of the following premiums. Now, please 
note carefully the conditions on which we make 
this offer. Those who are in arrears can not claim 
a premium till they first pay up; then, if they re- 
mit for a year in advance, they 4 for that claim 
apremium. The premium must be claimed when 
the subscription is sent; it can not be allowed 
afterward. Postage for mailing, and full subscrip- 


tion of $1.00, must be sent to secure the premium, | 


and it must be sent before your subscription ex- 
pires. 
The list of premiums from which you may select: 
DZIERZON THEORY, a pamphlet of 50 pages, in paper 
cover; price 10c postpaid, or sent free on above con- 
ditions. This is something that every enthusiastic 
lover of the honey-bee should read. 


. 
, 
l | 
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It is so popu- 
yu bDlica- 
tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as 1250 in one shipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts, 
In paper, 25 cts. Postage extra, 8 cts. for the cloth 
and 6 cts. for the paper bound. A large reduction 
will be made in quantities, The cloth book given 
postpuid for two subscriptions, or the paper for one 
new subscrrption with your own renewal. Cloth 
edition given with your own renewal only, and 35c 
extra, with 8c postage; the paper edition for l5e 
extra and &¢e postage. We have some slightly dam- 
aged paper edition that we will give free with your 
renewal and 5c for postage. If you send one new 
name with your renewal you may select any .three 
oremiums that we give for a renewal, being sure to 
include the postage; or you may retain 25c in cash 
| for your commission. 


PEABODY’S WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 000 words and 
phrases, and illustrated with 250 engravings; cloth 
bound. This is the one we have been selling for 
| years at lj cts. We thought we had done something 
| wonderful when we offered so large a dictionary for 
15 cts., but we are now able to sell them for a dime. 
| Just think of it! Postage extra, 5 cts. 


ONE-SYLLABLE PRIMER.("6x8; 48 pages, full of pic- 
tures; something that will always be wanted as 
pe as there are children in our homes. Postage 
3 cents. 

POULTRY FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 48 pages, and 20 
illustrations. A complete little book of instruc- 
| tions. It treats of the best varieties for pleasure 
and profit; how to house and yard; how to manage; 
how to feed; diseases, incubation, etc. It is a 25- 
cent book; but by getting 1000 of them we can sell 
them for 10 cents. Postage 1 ct. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. OD By Dr. B. J. Kendall; 
| 100 pages and many illustrations. Over 500,000 of 
these books have been sold, because they are so 
popular and complete, for a small handbook. It 
gives the symptoms of most diseases, and treat- 
ment for the same. This is another 25-cent book 
that we got down to a dime by taking 1000 of them. 
| Postage 3 cts. 

SILK AND THE SILEWORM. This is a complete work 
of instruction on silk culture, by Nellie Lincoln 
Rossiter, a practical silk culturist; 32 pages. Silk 

| culture is the favorite pursuit of many ladies in our 
| land; and all who are interested will find this little 
| work very instructive. The price printed on it is 
| 25 cents. but we sell them for 10 cts. Postage 1 ct. 


NEW TESTAMENT, NEW VERSION. 434 pages, printed 
| in nonpareil type. This should be in the possession 
| of every student of the New Testament. Even if it 
| does not come into common use, it is helpful to 
| know what changes in translation the New Version 
| gives. Postage 5 cts 

4 4 ; y Charles 

pages, and a picture on almost every 

page. John Ploughman talks plainly, and makes a 

| good point in every talk. It 
reading, either. Postage 3 cts. 
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Maple Sugar@The Sugat-Bush 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. This book | 
should bein the hands of every one who desires to |! 


BY 
PROF". A. J. COO, 
AUTHOR OF THE 
BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE, INJURIUUS IN 
SECTS OF MICHIGAN, ETC. 


The name of the author is enough of itself to rec- 

Loo to almost any people; but this 

one on Maple Sugar is written in Prof. Cook’s hap- 
piest style. It is 


~PROFUSELY + ILLUSTRATED.e 


And all the difficult peiete in regard to making the 
very best quality of Maple ~ feo and Maple Su- 
gar are very fully explained. Ru recent inven- 
tions in apparatus, and methods of making 
this delicious product of the farm, are fully 
described. 

PRICE: 35 Cts.1 by Mail.38 Cts. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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in writing to advertisers please mention this paper 


Dec. 1 


ONLY nd fey —_. 
save one-hal, aim 


SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; 
a LAND - OWNERS 


avoid d 
.00 
="Agents-=: ae SPT 


The best local and traveling agents wanted every- 
where. Write at once for circulars and choice ter- 


ritory; address A. G. Url $2 Patentee, es - 


CHE fou pus _ 


Factory Catalogue ogue with 200 engraved =; 
prices, sent free to. any who want wang J 
wire work or city, cemetery and farm fences, ete. 
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BEE-HIVES, ‘SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
1tfdb Please mention this paper. 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 


Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s uble 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


#7" ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING 3 


800 Scotch Collie Pups and | 

. a trained bird-dog for sale. Price | 
t list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
= Rochester, Lorain Co. | 
18tfdb Ohio. | 


TAKE NOTICE! — 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 
for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 
Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 
kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb New London, Wis. 


Please mnontion this paper. 








__ NEWYORK CORRESPONDENCE 


a) HOME STUDY 
BROADWAY N.Y. . 
INTRODUCTORY. LECTURE 


2-24db Please mention tnis paper. 


ROOT’S BEE 
DOVETAILED and SUPPLIES 
HIVES FOR SALE 
w. K. BALL, 
Box 483, Reno, Nevada. 


FERRETS, a fine lot of | ~ 


| and Senncetion at woateante rates. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


6tfdb Rock Falls, Illinois. 
t#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


Eastern Supply House. 


We furnish every thing used in the apiary, and 
at bottom prices. Itltustrated circular free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


~~-Muth’s~-~ 
Honey ~ Extractor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-hives. 
Honey~Seections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold-Biast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


. &—Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 
Please mention tale paper. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Unsurpassed Honey Market. 
BATTERSON & CO. Responsible, Reliable, 
Commission Merchants. and Prompt. 


AVE MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price listof supplies. Hives 
4tfdb 


JHATCH CR CHICKENS Ty STEAM) 
EXCELSIOR 'INCUBATOR. 


Thousands in Suc- 
cesaft ul Operation. 
SIMPLE nd 
SELF.REGULATING. 
Gearantecd to hatch a) 
} = pda percentage of 
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ess cost, 

than any srother Incubator, 

Sen nl fo. Sos See Lay Catalog. 
ire’ 


Pat. & Sole Mtr, ‘Quincy, Il. 


First class 
Hatcher made. 


GEO. H.STAH 
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A Four-Color Label for Only 15 
Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “comb ”’ or * extracted ”’ 
before the word * honey,” for Ouly 75 cts. per thou- 

sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size oft the label is 244x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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SOME CHOICE BOOKS WHICH OUGHT TO 
BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


We do not, as arule, take much stock in book- 
agents; but very often some of our best books are 
sold only through agents. We have so much confi- 
dence in the sterling worth of the following books 
in every hoasehold, that we do not hesitate to say 
that you would be doing your neighbors a real kind- 
ness in showing them samples and persuading them 
to buy and read one or more. There isn’t one on the 
list, unless it be the last one, that the children will 
not be delighted with, and they could have no bet- 
ter books to read and amuse themselves with than 
just such as these. | observing the condensed 
price list below, you will see that, even though you 
get no more than our price for a single book, with 


postage added, if you sell several you will save mar- | 


gin enough to pay you for your trouble. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, ILLUSTRATED. The following, 
written a year ago, describes this work so well we 
reproduce it here: A few Sundays ago I took a no- 
tion to read the Pilgrim’s Progress over again. I got 


it down and tried to see how many of the references | 


to Bible texts I could repeat from the knowledge of 
the Bible I have gained since I read the Pilgrim’s 


Progress when I was a child. I was very much pleas- | 


ed to find out, with a Bible right at hand, that I could 
repeat most of them—at least in substance, The 
book I was using had perhaps half a dozen illustra- 
tions init. I finally said aloud to.my wife, **Oh, I do 
wish that somebody would give us a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress fullof pictures from beginning to end! I want 
a nice large book that would be full of attraction to 
every child, and with pictures of such a nature that 
they would encourage wholesome truth and Bible 
precepts, even to those who can’t read.’ Well, now, 
it is a little funny, that, almost the very next day, 
the book I had been longing for was put into my 
hands. Itis from the Charles Foster Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, where the Story of the Bible comes 
from. The book is 9% inches long, 7¥ wide, and 1% 
thick. It has 425 pages and 175 illustrations. Ever 
so many, to whom I have shown it, pronounce ita 
62.00 or a $2.50 book; but by buying a very large 
number of them at a time we can sell them to you 
for only 75 cents. The book is so heavy, however, 
thatit can not be sent by mail for less than 20 cents, 
making 95 cents by mail postpaid. The covers are 
most beautifully embellished in scarlet and gold, 
and many of the pictures are worth to me alone the 
price of the book. Among them [ would mention 
Christian and Pliable in the Slough of Despond; Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman; Giant Desp:ir, ete. But 
sweetest and best of them 
talking to the boys. Asingle glance at the book by 
anybody, when you mention the insignificant price 
for so beautiful a volume, will make him hold up 
his hands in astonishment. We send a book as a 
premium for three subscriptions at $1.00 each; or 
send us $1.75 and we will send you GLEANINGS for a 
year, and the book postpaid. If you want something 
extra nice for a present, we can send you one with 
gilt edges for 25 cents more. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. This wonderful book is 
= - t 


1e production of Rev. Charles | 


\ Foster, of Philadelphia, lately 

} : deceased. It is the whole Bi- 

ble reproduced in simple lan- 

guage, making a book of 700 

pages, illustrated with 274 

engravings. It is so plainly 

and pleasantly written that 

grown people, as well as 

children, will hardly want 

to lay it down. In the hurd 

SSS > passages in the Bible, dif- 

ficult to understand, it makes a commentary that 

will be thankfully received by some others besides 

children. Indeed, it has proven so simple, reliable, 

and helpful, that it hus been reprinted in many 

foreign languages. Over 400,000 volumes have been 

sold since it was first issued. It is a well-made book, 

printed on fine paper. Regular agent's price is $1.50 

Our price is $1.00; 15 cents extra if sent by mail, or 

given free for 2 new names and one renewal, with 
$3.00, and lic extra to pay postage. 


STORY OF BIBLE ANIMALS. This is 
same size and style as Story of the Bible 


anothers book, 
704 pages, 


the | j ae : : — 
att to me is Prudence | author, and is aa olle ction of simple Bible stories in- 
| tended more especially for younger learners. Every 
| child should have one of these to read; 328 pages, 
} and { 


| livea happy life, and who does not? 


| cloth and 6 cents for paper bound. 





300 illustrations. It is a description of the habits 
and uses of every living creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, with explanation of passages in the Old 
and New Testaments in which reference is made to 
them; by J. G. Wood, author of “Illustrated Natu- 
ral History.” If you are interested in natural history 
you will be delighted with this work. Children 
should read it to arouse their interest, and make 
them more familiar with the Book of books, by be- 
coming more familiar with its animals. Regular 
ugent’s price, $1.50. Our price is $1.00. By mail, 15 
cents extra, or given free for two new subscriptions 
and your own renewal, with $3.00, and 15 cts. 

FABLES AND ALLEGORIES; or, New Lights on Old 
Paths. This is a most magnificent book by Chas. 
Foster, the author of the Story of the Bible. It 
measures 8 by 9% inches, by 15g inches thick, and 
weighs 4 lbs. It is printed on very licavy toned pa- 
per, With heavy gilt edges; is bound in light-blue 
cloth, embossed in black and gold; contains 512 pages 
ands8l2 original illustrations. The subject-matter is 
a series of fables and allegories, each giving a most 
wholesome moral lesson that very few of us, old or 
young, do not need. This book would be an orna- 
ment on the center-table in any home; and if read 
and pondered, and its lessons put into practice, 
many hearts would become more lovely, and many 
homes more pleasant and beautiful. "The lessons 
taught are made much more pungent by the pic- 
tures accompanying, as in many cases the story is 
more than half told in the pictures. So large and 
nice-looking a book is rarely sold by agents for less 
than $4.00. Our price is $1.50. By mail, 32 cts. extra, 
or given for 6 subscriptions, with $6.00, and 32 cts. to 
pay postage, if sent by mail. 

BIBLE PICTURES, and What They Teach Us. Thisis 
avery handsome book by the same author, Charles 
Foster. It contains 315 large illustrations from the 
Old and New Testaments, with brief descriptions. 


| It contains 2382 pages, 8x10, with embossed cloth cov- 
er, title in gilt, printed on heavy paper. 


The book 
weighs 24 Ibs., and takes 20 cents to mail it. It will 
make an excellent Christmas or birthday present 
for a child. It is written chiefly to instruct the 
children, and should be in every home. Regular 
agent’s price, $1.50. Our price, $1.00. By mail, 20 
cents extra,or given free for two new names and 
your own renewal for GLEANINGS, with $3.00, and 20 
cts. to pay postage, if sent by mail. 


FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. This is by the same 


140 illustrations. Very nicely printed, and 
bound in cloth, title in gilt. Price 50 cents each; 2 
for 7 cts. Given free postpaid for 2 subscriptions. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. This book 
should be in the hands of every one who desires to 
It is 80 popu- 
lar that over 50,000 have been sold since its publica- 
tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as 1250in oneshipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts. 
In paper, 25 cents. Postage extra, 8 cents for the 
The cloth book 
given postpaid for 2 subscriptions, or the paper for 
one new subscription. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Price of 
NAME. 2 3 
Fables and Allegories, gilt edge 
Story of the Bible.. wea rand 
Story of Bible Animals . 

BOLO PICU CS oie 5 oi occ cis ecw ee.c a6. [ROI 
Pilgrim's Progress, gilt edge..../20/1 iE 

“ “s plain edge 20 rt; 30.1 80 
First Steps for Little Feet.......) 6 751 101 
Christian’s Secret, in cloth... 8 85)1 201 

= 7" in paper .....| 6) 2 45 60 


Postage on each.! 1 
54 006 
52 BO: 
52 BO: 


a2 DOE 


32:1 502 7 
D1 OO1 7. 
7 


151 


OU 1 
00 1 


2 BO: 


Larger quantities quoted on application, 

Five or more assorted books will be sold at the 
rate we charge for three of one kind, and three as- 
sorted at the rate for two of a kind. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina. Ohio. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURK. 


PRICES DOWN 


ment 














=—=For 1893. 


First-class Sections, 44x4{x1ij only, at $2.50 per 1000. $7.00 For 3000. 


Until present stock is sold out. (After then the regular prices. ) 


SOPRA LAA O 


Chaff Hives Very Cheap. 


Send a list of what you will want and get our prices. We can Suit 
You!! Catalogue and copy of American Bee-Keeper Free. 


LPP LPL LLLP LS 


Address 


_ ‘The W. T. Faiconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Ye 


12-1002. LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY- BEE, Revised. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, S!.25. 


By its copious indexes, af its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, inc ipdian reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITICN JUST ISSUED. 


27s DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION. 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail 








Acknowledged the “‘ Standard ’’ by our Leading Competitors. 


t ale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Heights, O.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
vik fore oa Jus. Hed- | L. Hanssen, Daven >rt, Ja.; ©. Theilman, Theilman 


Cc Muth, Cincinnati, O.; 
don, Bowadiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier. Fairbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. H 
Tinker, New Phil: welphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.;_E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Rod ‘Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; ; Jos. | Berlin, Wis.; Walter § Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau Martin & C 0-5 1141 Lith St. , De nver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & ae Watertown, Wis.; J. | & Son, Hiaw: ith: 1, Kan - F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
HH. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Ouiver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon. Ja.: C. Hertel. lt Sg Ill.; E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Key, East 
Sagi , Mich., D. &. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 


E. L. Gvota & Co., Brantford, Ont., Saginaw, ! y 
‘ i : Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 


Can.: Page & Keith. New Loudon. Wis.; J. Stauffer & : 
Son, Nappanee, Ind... Bertin Fruit- box Co., Berlin — rion Co., Iowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


Itis the Best, and ;uaruutecd every inch equal to sample. All dealers who have tried jit have increased 
their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


Wealso make « specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. Wesupply A. 1. Root 


andothers. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 
Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. DISCOUNTS ON ALL GOODS UNTIL SPRING. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


, Please mention thig paper. 


. 

















